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. ^ * FOREWORD 

^ / ' ^ 

This second monograph womprises u ^omewhdl different formal ihan the other publications 
m the Sports Safet> Series It was wntten b> one author because of the need to pr(^vide 
oniinuity in the overall treatment of accident data systems f^r sports ^ 
In the original text. Sports Surety, currently being revised in the (xirm.of this Spons Safety 
-Series, accident investigation and reporting was treated in a smgle chapter. The increased 
^information available because of the recently Established data collection systems necessitated a 
much more involved treatment of tbis topic. The co-editors also desired to include suffic^t 
detail to enable individuals and/or organizations to make a decision as to whether it would be 
better to subscribe to a system which already exists or to develop a system more suitable to the 
local needs Thus, a complete monograph has been devoted to this iml^rtant area. 

The first monograph of this Series was titkd. Administration and Sttpen ision for Safety in 
Sports This second monograph dealing with accident^surveilldnce%jstems will^e followed by 
four additional rriorrographs Concerned with safe|^ in specific sport and recreational activities. 
Monograph #3 will deal with the safety aspects of team sports. Monograph #4 with the safety 
concerns of individual sports*. Monograph #5 with aquatic activities and safety, and Mono- 
graph #6 with safety f(^r outdoor recreational "activities, 

These monographs rriay be purchased as single publications from the AAHPER, or when all 
SIX are m print, a combiijed volume which^ncludes all six monographs will be available at a 
substantial reduction in the cost of -volumes purchased individually. 

* I * ' Joseph Borozne 

i ' Chauncey ^. Morehouse 

^ ' - Stanley F, Pechar 

I" ' ( 

Co-editors * ' \ 

» » yiports Safety Series - 
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INTRODUCTORY GIJOSSARY, " • 

f * 

I 

Numerous terms and detinitions are presented tlirou^^hobl this monoizraph when appropriate 
tor meaningtui discussion Selected o^es, vv^ich are basic lo reader orientation in the begin- 
ning, arc jdcntitied and define^ as toHows. ^ ' j 

'Sf0>rn include, hut are not limited to. ph>sicall> demanding aLtn.ties. precjominanily ot a 
' compeiiiive nature, engaged in b> one or more persons, indoors or oi^doors. ti^r purposes oj" 
tree br rtrgam/ed paricipatK/n coiuluctcd b> a central authority These actuities niav be 
pertormed on or in buif^ings. surfaces, areas, o^ vehicle lacilities. on land, in the air. or ort 
under, or in the water. incliKJing\ water cralt and ships ' . ' * 

An cuadcni IN any u/iexpected or unforeseen deviation from the normal hapfiemngs in a sport 
r adivitv which results in an abnormal interruption ot the^iigoing sport activitv that results in 
rnjury or damage to ijctively involved participants, leaders, spectators or trecjuJnlers. sports or 
other prixUicts. or other environmental elements 

imp rs an act or incidence which damages, impairs, hurts, iir harms a person\ 

Hazard ^s a siiuatioii or condition that is likel> to Lontribute to an aLLident evpnt it it is allowed . 
lo continue Without correction , , 

Pfcxcntion IS a calculated precautionarv measure or aLtion to torestall or LOuaJeract ,iccident 
pjod u L 1 na. epi s ixJe s . 

* - ' \ * ' * ^ 

Beha\ lor is the manner in w hich a person conduLts hims^^lC and his cckirse ot actton. during a 

^^port acjKiiy or event, toward other people, products, or enivronmenl' 

\nai'ndcnt data vv stem is an ^rganl/ed'schJme whuh s>stematicall> produces accident daVa 
and irfformation trom which ettictent and objective decisions can be^madc to prevent uccidcnt ' 
occurrence or mtnimi/e tl^e conseqwencas of Jiccident events 

Rebahdity is the degree to which accident reporting and records depict tacts, iigormation and 
behaviors consistently and. unftorqily^ * » 

Rtsk is a hazard or ch^mce of exposure tp*Ioss, uncertain or dangerous cliances. degree ot 
pmsibihty or likeliHood of iryury or other damage * y ' 

Safety Coordmiitor is the person in an agency ofHciall) designated b> higher authori|y. to^be 
responsible for coordination and leaderstnp in planning and developing a total safety program' 

AKcm V IS t'he authoritative body which hasoftlcial Hnal responsibility for theconduci'otoneor 
more sport activities ^ ^ 

State Education Agency is a state level body which by-State constitution or statutory enactment 
has been assigned primary responsibility for education in the .schools 

A sv?/m is'a planned orderly arrangement of elements which are interrelated and which act of 
imcracl in an interrelated manner during the performance of asports task or the conJuct of some 
function in a particular sport activitjr.. event, or environment. 
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Chapter 1 
. INTRODUCTION 



The overall bene t1 is ot a sport over tunc predouiinanllv depend upon the extent and 
etteciiveness oti^ttorts to [frevent and control mjunes an»J other a<.cidciital niisfiaps At ri lie a I 
ingredient lor successful deniunstration ut these elturls^is an cjji\u\c accideni'dala s>sieni * 
Such'a s>slan will lead lu the, svslenialic collection ut valid and reliable data and material 
evidence which, it utili/ed properly, ^an (fliminate most potential accident hazards and 
niinimi7e the consequences of mishaps which do occur 

Anetteciive svstem is^^ipablc ot prodiRing appropriate evidence about human, product, and 
enivronniental variables tor each potential or actual accident episode Such a j>>stem also 
insures systematic implc^nwntation of needed cora^yiive measures and follow up evaluation 4)! 
efteciiveriess The development of an cftedive .sy]siem inv\)lves several processes which 
mclude:- ♦ ^ ' _ ♦ , 

I Expedient uniform recording on standar^tornis ot all nea'r-miss inddi^nces whiJh indicate 
potentially hazardous situations or conditit^ns, 
•* 2 I;xpettiehl utiUorni rccor<iing on standard forms of all accidents which cKcur, » 

3 Prvnipi and thorough investigation of both near- miss aiid actual accillent episodes, 

4 A process for summarizing uhd analyzing accident datfu * 

^ 5 Conclusions and rccommendations which provide inlerprcuve directions for corrective 
'actions, and ' 

6 \n accountable scheme for a^se^slng and monitoring the corrective measures which are 
implemented 

The* Male of the art' ' of accident d;ita s> stems for general or speci f1c surv eillance of accident 
incidence, including sp'brts, leaves much to be desired. None of the systems, at local, state or 
national levels, maintain a balancet focus required for an ef(ectiv,e .system as described 
However, even thoug* current systems vary vvi4ely in scope; purpose and procedures, there are 
common threads of emphasis For example, practically all the systems are designed to focus 
upon after the incidence events Prioi(ity attention is locused upon accidental injuries requiring 
medical attention, and v^hich re'suh in observable re^ttricted activity or specific "lost time ' 
.from a particular sports activity. SystVm ^liB^ltat^ons y^f this -nature reduces significantly the 
capabilities jfor obtaining a completci a'tsiunting of all accident experienues. Accident 
episotles, no;iiattc>jjiow minor, neeiito be knSwn even if no pefsonal injury occurred because 
^ each incident js an indication that sonjeming needs corrective attention. Therefore, each tme 
^ needs to be studied carefully in searci for clues to guide remedial actions and prevent 
i-ecurrence of the behav lors or conditions which could have more serious consequences Even 
though current systems have serious lemitations, the accident data derived from them, if 
effectively^unalyzed and used, can cf>tifri Dute signrflcantly toward theelinunaiion or minimfz^a- 
tion of potential and actual accident ev ints m sports activities, 
^he need for^more c*ffeetivc accident data systems becomes mcreasmgly more critical for 
*^everal Reasons The data base which cfn be provided by such systems ijy the only obj^lve 



•"Accident data system'' and "system" arc used ^yrtonymously throughout tb^monograph 
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, means tor obtaining the cvhJciilc needed for decision makers to implcnienl c'orrective mea- 
sures and appraise their ettectueness Funherniore, effective sv sterns are needed toa^Luunt tor 
particular feature^ inherent in sports activities suCTi as. ' 
^ I Certa'in unique risks and pot^.tial hazards Avbich are ass^Kiated vvrth ea^h spon activity, 

2 Competitivc.i)ehavjors common to all^pons in var> iri^j degrees ot aggressiveness, 

3 The d>naniics of risk tiiking desires or needs possessed to some extern b> all spons 
participants. 

4 Personal vanable^ ot pan ki pants such as their interest, iiiulrtation, skill, matimt), and 
knowledge, 

. 5 Societal intltiencc^ uhuh altcLt participants* (and tlicir leaders) beh,jvu)r and pertor- 
,^ mances in sport activities, 

6 inadequate antl overcrowded sport Jreas and tacjhties, 

7 Discrepancies and failures ut spon> prixiuLts and espe^'fallv persvtnal protective supplies, 
devices and clothing^, and 

LaxilN ot oftiLial*; in enforcing the rule's and regulations designed to safeguard partici- 
pants * .1 
Without effective s>stenis, the accident problem areas ass^>c*Taied with each of the items 
listed above cannot e\pedtently nor precisely be resolved 

Eft ec live accident data systems are also needed so that 'more accountable protection and 
guidance can be |*<)vided for the mcreasing populations which participate in h host of 
traditional spon a^tiv ^ties Tlius tar, none of these .spons have had,the advantage of data-based 
d^reLiions which could have been provided by an effective system -A few spons such as 
football, hiKkey, and skiing have benefited trom specialized systems from which limited 
evidence was denved and used in controlling several accfdent-producing hazards However^, 
' the list ot traditional spons that need more valid and reliable data to guide prevention and 
control eftons is long' , * 

A similar need tot ryore effective systems exists in the newer developing spons which are 
^ numerouj^^and 'varied The number of panicipants iji these- spi)ns range^fr()n< hundreds to 
millions and continue to tnCrease dramatically as docs (tie accident toll These spon.s, for 
« example, include snowmobiling, skinand scubadiving. water skiiqg. sky gliding and parachut- 
ing, backpackmg, and a host ot others ,If the trend of new spons developments Coniinue'si 
several more will Be introduced in ili'e next few ye.irs ' * ^ - 
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Chapter 2 

NATIONAL GENERAL SYSTEMS WHICH . 
INCLUDE SPORTS ACCIDENT DATA 



The tontepl of dneffetljve bports dtLidenl Jaids>blcm and the processes in v^^lved have been 
previously described. While few, ifan>.ex»i>l, such 4S>slem is aiiainable, and v igorous efforts 
b> sportsjeaders should be exerted toward ih^l end. Meanwhile. dircLlionand ^-onLenlralipn of 
effort should be upon esialili^ng the best s>slem possible where^one exists and.i>pon ^ , 
improvement of the ones already in operation It^sthroDgh these "real worid^' expenentesthatt^ 
the lechnoiog) and competencies'required lo develop an effective s>slem will be realized 

A basic step in thii» direction is to make full use of existing general s> stems where available ^ 
Jh^re are several which can make unique and i»ignificant>onJn but ions toanaci^ident database 
for sports. A selected sample of these systems are reviewed in this chapter " T ' 



^ The National Safety Council System 

Accident reporting guidelines and maienals designed for use in educationifl institutions have 
been provided by the National'Safety Council for man> >ears The system can be used as 
prescribed or adopted for local developments ^ * 

^ Elementary and Secondary ^ch'ools. Selected aspec|s of the Council's s>stem for«lemen 
iar> and secondary schools are provided to familianze readers with the general features of the 
system and its capabilities with regard to sports accident data -» ^ 

The forms developed for elementary and secondary schools within the systemanclude^a) a 
standard student accident report form, bjinaonthl) student accident summary forms (for bu^s 
and girls), and c) annual studdnt accident summary form? ((or boys and girls). 

Th* Standard Student. Accident Report Form is used for recording the details of student ^ 
accidents and injuries. /\s can be noted in F^igure 1. the form is applicable for all d>.cidents. 
including those which ^occur in sports . , * 

Detailed instructions are provrdedofithebackof the form to guide recorders in completing 4t , 
The need for complete reporting and precise recording qf precise information is emphasised 

i^n integral part of the reporting form and instruction information is the code sheet which 
gives a breakdown of general and specific classifications^of accident details Reporters need the 
code sheet to properly fill out the report form. Selected general coding classifi<;:ati(/hs are 
provided as part of the system and are applicable to sport accidents, 

Thei>e coding items are a key link in acquiring valid and reliable accident data though limited, of 
course, lo die purpose and objectives of the system's design for elementary and secondary 
schools. 

ERIC . * , 6 
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<CKtCli 0A«) 

3 S<tM>o< Ju*t«d<tten«i 

School OtUrfCt 
City, Sut« 



RECOMMENDED 
STANDARD STUDENr ACCIDENT REPORT 



I 



1 N«me 


2 A<Mrt4» " 


7 Time Acc»<3ent Occurred 


4 S«Ji M*ltC 
FtOMOe C 


b Ag9 


6 GfJde/ Special Program 



Date 



8 Nature of in;ury 



AM [. 



9 .Part of Bo<}y Iniured 



/ 



10 Degree ot Injury inKk on.) ^ 
P<*th 1, ^ Permanent , 



11 OaysLo^ 



Non Osabling <no t,<T««) 



12 Caus« of Injury 



from Activities Other Than Schort 



13 Acodertt Juris^Jiction ich#ch on«l 

School Grounds ^ 
NoH School <v Home 



^Buil^ng, , ToaodFrcJm^. Ot^er Act.v.tiei Not oo School Proptfty U 



14 Location of Accident it>« *o*c<i> 



16 Status of Activity 



18 •AgetkfylftwJv*^. v.. 



20 UfkSafe Mechanical/ Physical C^ttmo 



22 CorrectJv« Action Taken or Recommended 



15 AcLvity of,Per^'ib« ♦i>«,t<) 



17 Sup«fViSJOO <.l,if« ft* U>« 4 n«m« ol t^rmof) 
NOG ^ f 



21 Unsafe Perjonal Factor 



23 Property Damage 
School ) 



24 D«ScnptlOn (Giv* « »>o#d (Httur* o< 



yNon School $ 



Total} 



27 Pnncjpal's S«gnaturt 



2& Report Prepared by<»«Mtur* & utui 



ERIC 



Figure 1: Recommended Standard Student Accideht ^^port Form 
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In the develophicnl of ifiis s>stcni the cnUcal problem ot delerniining ^hal ls to be a 
rc port aSic accident v^as encountered A commentar) regarding hp^ this problem was resolved 
IS quoted as tollows, ^ « 

' The purpose ot distmguishing between l>pes and scverit> ot accidents is twofold, first, to' 
provide the sch^xjl with information relativt to all school jurisdiction accidents and with 
non-school junsdict4on accidents causing injur> tO pupils, and second, to pros idc a standard 
methixi with a common base in order to compare and analj/e accident and injur) data within 
a school s>stem. or w iib^ other sc|iool sv stems, ^or with national statistics The terms used to 
distinguish these pu'rposes are reportable (an\ accident lor which a report is filled out) and 
recordable (an> accident to be included in standardized statistrcal treatment ot^the data) 
• (53 7) . ^ 

In this svstem reportable and recordable accidents are' considered a critical feature The 
omphasiN ks that ever) >chool svstem should require a report ot some kind, defino^d aji 
r<5pi)rtable The rationale is that school aiithontii^s need to know of all accidents which occur in 
activities or. events sp».)nsored under 5chi.K)l junsdiction, primanl), because preventive and 
control measures caij be formulated onl) w hen the details of an accident are precisely known* 
Especiall) pertinent LS whether the incident, or the hazard, is under the jurisuiction of the 
scb^H)! Such information. /if known, provides sonTe proleciion for school ^personnel should 
liability become ah issue. . ^ - 1 • ' 

In thiif s^'Uem- an investigation ot all recordable accidehts is suggested ^he investigation 
reports are ^ubmltted on the standard student accident, report torms and sent to the safet> 
program administrator or coordinator. (53,9) ' * • . { 

The Smdtni Anulent Summan Formic (for bo)s and girls) are used tor preparing month!) 
sunuviarfcs ot^rVcorJaBfe accTKnts as vcponcd^iTlhcSuifiilufd^^ TRiis,' 
the niurc iniportant information and facts to be observed and used primanl) for ijecision making 
purpo^^s are sbmniarized ' - *^ 

These summanes are of proven diagnostic value in determining status and trends of accident 
occurrence Also, evidence ot critical safetv problem^ can be identified and action taken on a 

i^.. ^ _ i. _ '4 ,[ t 

regular short temi oasis TTie rabUlaitorT and armlysjsi)f data obtamedfoii>uiJimat> purposes can 
be done manually or by machine ^ 

Machine data processing should be given a top priorit) in anal)zing and summanzing data 
derived from thi,s s)stem if the volume of geports warrants it The amount and t)p&of data 
which can be obtained b) this means is practical!) unlimited and the tasks can be completed in 
minutes (53 1^) This machine process can provide source matenals not normall) available 
from^he manual processing method b^cau;>e of staff and time limUations. 

To illustrate this s) stem's capabilities for identif)ing and monitonng sports accident prob- 
lems, the followmg descnptJon is proyideck ^ ' 

Example. 'i;he safet) coordinator in a large school s>stem was reviewing the monthl) summary 
chart jHe noted a disproportionate!) high nu mber of acci dentjovere occum ng tp the team sports 
sponsored under school junsdictTon. The fact became evident from the tabulations recorded for 
the c|iart item "activit), b) classification of accident ** The highest incidence was in varsit) 
fdotball. He then summanzed the football accidents by. 

a) status of the activit) . b) nature of injury and parts of the bod^ injured, c) agency involved, d) 
Cinsafc physical condition, e) unsafe .act, and 0 unsafe personal factor 
. In investigating further he found that most of the incidents were broken teeth and mouth 
daqiage and that no mcnithguards were being used. The problem was discussed with the safet) 
coordinator, coaching staff, physical education teachers, and school ad(ninistrators. This led to 
a request for the, local dental association to assist in developing corrective measures. An 
tfxpenmental mouthpiece was developed that could be fitted individual!) for each football 
placer. The -chief 5choul administrator dpproved the funding to purchase mouthguards for 
participants The coaches ^igreed to require all players to wear them, and the ,s»ifeiy coordinator 



agreed-tocvaluale the results During the next football season no tooth damage incidence Was 
reported (53* !4) 

The Annual Student Accident Suniniar> forms are used for annual consolidation of all 
recordable accidents reported lor the year • This data then prov ides the essential information 
tor calculating \hc accident frequency rate and the average severit) rate by grade level These 
rates arevaluahletor a variet) of comparative purposes and are especially beneficial for niaking 
direct comparisons with overall rates (53 17) . . 

The trequencv, rates Velate the number of accidents/injunes to exposure factors A defimtive 
measure for sports accKlents is ( requenc) rates calculated on the basis of Vparticipanl(student) 
hours rather than "studem days" The "participam hour^ figure is harder to estimate but it 
gives more valid evidence of accident experience For example, it accounts tor hovrly 

time a parl.cpam spends in a particular sport activ it> " m relation to the number of injunes in 
eacli category A tomuiia applicable to SfKjrts programs Ks.indicated by the following example 

One hundred and twentv participams (students) ^ere enrolled in each of four physical 

education classes including team sports Each class met four hours a week for 36 weeks. Two 

iryuries were reported liuring this pehod of nime. 

2 ' KOOO.OOQ, > . 2,000,0 00 . □ u , 

» ^- 28.9 (number of recorded in- 

, 120 4. 36) 69.120 \> juries per million stud^Tnt ' 

hours ) (53.21) 

The system administrator can use this formula to\^ompu?e injury frequency rates on a 

grades, or by activities He can compare rates on- the same basis and determine where^ 
improvements are needed A comparison of annual (or oth^^r time periods) frequency rates with 
previous years is possible for all sports or selected sports in a single or several schools. 

Seventy gives an indication of the seriou,sness of injuries for totals of aectdents or speyilic^ 
areas or activities such as s^iorts In addition, results can be compared year by year to determine 
^ negative or positive Results S^evl&rify infdrmation^an be o^tained.^aj generally. sJch as, total 
accident experience of a school or schoofsystem or b) specifically.^uch as, total accident 
expenence of an activity or activities such as sports. 

A meaningful measure of^nty for sports injunes is by use of the severity rate. The. 
concept is similar to that fcT Iguring frequency rates For example, the severity rate relates 
severity da>s to the exp(;sure and expresses the outcome in terms of'lOO,000,000 participant 
(student hours) units. The formula for figuring severity rate is. . 

Number of Se verity Days ?^000.000 o - 

■ ■ — — - bevjcnty Rate (average 

Exposure ^ severity days per T,000,000 

{average number of participants studem hour umts) (53:23) 

number ol student hour units) 

This way of figuring sevef>jy rates ls the most meaningful one for jafety and "sports- 
persoonel It not only accounts' for permanent disa6ilities and death, but also includes the 
exposure factor Severitj^tes figured this way can be compared to the seventy rates of past ' 
years to detennine status and progress. . , 

Institutions of Higher Learning. A general aLcidem data system designed for institutions if 
higher learning has also been available during recent year.s from the National Safety Council. ' 
However: ihe-Councirs acti\ ities m this are^i will be discominued when the currem supply of ' 
niatenalsare expended Tins means there will no longer be a national resource organization to 

Q "eportabic only" accidents are nSPifcludcd m ifie monthly or annual summanes 
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assist higher eduLdlion p&rsimnel in establishing and maintaining gexieral .s> .stems This tact 
plus the paucit) of signifitant system literature reduces the Jil^liho<.>d uf effective general 
s> stems being developed in most institjitjons of higher learning With the exception ot a t\2vv. 
institutions whiCh maintain a system designed for local use, the futuft^ outlook is bleak for 
improved accoifntabilit) in reducing accident expenence among student populations, in sports 
and otherwme. . , - ^ 

^ The National Electronic Injury Surveillance System (NEISS) 

* ' NEISS IS a national accident data .svstem designed to determine the nature and scope ot 
product injuries to consumers The svstem itadministereU through the L' S Consumer Product 
Safety Commission which is a jegulatory agency of the Federal Government It has rule 
making authonty and its policies are set by five Commissioners^ who are nominated by the 
President, confirmed by the Senate, and serve fix^d terms The agency's m^ssion-isto reduce 
the nsk ot injury among consumers while using consumer products, including tht)se used in 
competitiveand recreationaUports A consumer product is defined as any article manufactured 
for sale to^ or for'lntended'use by consumers in or around ibe home, at school, in recreation and 
the like^The primary goal of the Comm*ission is toreduce substantially injuries assocuied with ^ 

/ consumer products. ' • / * ^ 

* The Con^fnission has a varietj of ways tgde4l with hazardous products, including tl^ose used^ 
m sports, depending on the severit> of the nskeach represents The authonty exists for banning 
or seizing imminently hazardous products. " It the risk is neither immediate or severe but still 
considered unreasonable," mandatory standards can be promulgated th*it will reduce the 
injury nsk Where the nsk is jess, the Commission may rely on voluntary standards and 

^' '<?oi\ji^iSfy cbTfipimncg: " ' ' " ^ - .................. . ^. . . . 

Any defective sport product. w.hich does or could present a substantial hazard fti a consumer 
IS required to be reppried to the Commission by all manufacturers, distributors, and retailers 
The CommissioQ may then order the defective products to be recalled, repaired, replaced, or 
repurchased the manufacturer^ Also the Commission has authonty for conducting^ research 
to determine cause and prevention of product;feiated injunes, including sports, Jind extensive 
^ information gathenng authority including acces^s to company records which relate to safety 
aspects of a product. - ^ * ' ^ . 

A vital part ot the information collecting process is NEISS. According to the Commission, 
this system'for surveillance and investigation of product-related injunes is presently the most 
important epidemiolpgical tool in the field of product safety (^2 U It is the only statistically * 
valid, national representative system m the world for s^ontinuous monitonng of consumer 
product-related injuries (80.2) The system's function is based on five concepts explained 
concisely by Esch as follows: 

First, the system is national in scope Since it is based on a representative sample of 
hospital emergenc y rooms throughout the country . we can for the first time make statistically * 
valid projections to the United States population of the number and types of injur>es seen in 
hospital emergency rooms Now 119 hospitals are participating in the NEISS program, 
compnsing a representative sample of about 5,000 emergency rooms in the continental U S 
Statistically valid projections of all data categones clifK* therefore, be made f<9t any given 
'reporting penod. ' * / * 

Second, data on all emergency roonr? patients havyig product related injuries are transmit^ 
ted elettronittilly from each reporting source to a central computer in Washington, D C , 
. every 24 hours. This type of reporting has the distinct advantage of insunng that the data is 
current It further provides^ mechanism for the rapid analysis of information which, in turn, 
can be the basis for initiating a field investigation. ^ 

Injuries, defined in this program, are instances of trauma requinng conrtpetent medical 
care or resulting m at ICUst one day of restncted activity Presently , data thfct are collected 



^ voit VI .v.,u.....fe 111 ui l^ast one day or restncted activity Presently, data t^l^r 



inclujjo injuries r>lated to proJiiLis used m the household. rcLrealLonal aLlivnies. anJ in 
mstiluUonarenMronmenls tnLluded art; sports injuries and injuries a.ssiKiated unh athletic 
equipment. 

Surveillance, as made possibl^e through this program, wil^ pros ide an uiyirf^Ledented 
capabiht) for monitoring injur) patterns, as well as isolating spcLific aspects ol the injur> 
.problem FurtlKr: an assessment ot the eftecti^eness o\ remedial programs uill be possible 
through this s^mie hospital^ ntnwork » 

The s\ stem w hidi i^ nou represented through thc'hospital sur\ cillancc program is the tirj^l 
major segment ot a total, injur) data effort Plans are being made tor ulili/ing death 
certificates on a nytionuil basis for obtaining product injurv mformation (23 13-14) 
Ti^ illustrate more^ <?pecif'icall) the NtiSS concept as it relates to, sports s.itel) . F-igure 2 
provides a schematic diagram ot the NEISS process (80*2)^ , " ^ . ' 

NATI^'AL ELECTRONIC INJl RY SURVEILLANCE SYSTEM 




- - PigurrZrTfie Path of an Tnjury'Through the NEISS System 



1 • V . 

^ Sports Injury Data. The nature jnd Extent of sports injar> ddU^dvjildblc through NtISS is vjludble 
r^irticularlx to sports safet> protessiondlsA\ho jre dediLdted to the improvement of sports sdfet> programs 
To increase awareness of this group and pThers, \vho nia> be interesteJ. selected examples of the system'i- 
• capabihtes arc provided f-or example. djil> computer printouts of injury details ot lootball injuncs are * 
itUistrated in Figure 3' - ^ 

(nr|ury data on a nujnber of other sports activities and related equipment arc also available through 
NEISS Selected examples are shown in Figure 4 which show mjjury data received for gymnastics, 
swimming pools water slide, ice hockey and handball ' : j 

With data of the type which has'been described, estimated frequencies can be determined which Wj[II 
indrcate the nurraber of cases reported to hospital emergency rgoms nationwide that are associated with a 
specific 'product or activ it) Summaries ca^jjthen be compiled to .show age groups and accident types as 
' shown in Figure 5. ' ^ ^ ♦ , 

In addition, a matrix report can be constructed for the product dcscnption showing the 
relative distribution of diagnoses and body parts injured, The matrix model can be adapted to 
any product-related mjuKy sMidy To illustrate, a matrix report on basketball IS shown in Figure 
6. although it does not show the complete list of injury classifications that can apply, it doq.'j 
give a unique pattern of injuries resulting frotn basketball activity or use of related products 
^ AaothcrNE'lSS capability allows totals to be summarized for each product and activity, and 
'lisled-according to frequency of reports. 

In Figure 7 an example is shown under the category of Sport.s and Recttational Equipment 
tvlih selected Items showing the highest numbers (23:18) " ' • " ♦ 
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if national electronic injury survfelllance system (neiss) 
injurVdata detail 



RUN DATE 09/04/75 



Product De'scnption 



SEC 

Type PRD Sex Age 



Cat 



Hospital 
Id No Rec 



Batch 
Date 



iJisposition 
1211 Foitball. Activity 
and Relalted Equipment 
55§p Dislocation 
Lower Arm — Incl Wnst 
and Elbow 

, Treated and Released 



5591 Dislocation 
Lower Leg — Incl Knee 
and Ankle ^ 
TVeated and Released 



5592 Dislocation , 
Finger 
- ' Treated and Released 



M 



M 



M 
M 
M 



15 



11436006^00020876 08/27/75 



Total D\sposiiion 1 
'Total Injury Description • ' 1 



. 16 2 i;542(X)3 00164000 , 09/01/75 . 
Total Disposition , 1 

Total Injury Description , I 



11 2 1125^5002 00023308 09/02/75 

17 2 11029006 05243146 08/31/75 

16 2 11436008 00000040 08/29/75 

Total Disposition ^ 3 

■ Total Injury Description .3 



5682 Foreign Body 
Hand 

Treated and Released 



M 05 2 ' 11436008 00000018 08/31/75 
Total DispQsiiion ^ 1 

Total Injury Description ' 1 



5776 Fracture 
•xFace — Incl Nose'- j, 
Treated and Released 



^5778 Fracture 
^ Upper Trunk 

Treated and Released 



M 16 5 .^1143609,8^00000035 08/28/75 
Total Disposition '1 
Total Injury Description ~* 1 



M 16 5 
M 14 5 
M 16 ^ 5 



/ 1436008 00000042 ,^8/28/75 
11436006 00021228 08/31/75 
11436008 00000043 08/29/75 



\ 
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Figure 3: Sample, Page of NEISS Daily Computer Printout on Football 'injunes 

X 



19 



3 



NATIONAL ELeJcTRONIC INJURY SURVEILLAmf E SYSTEM (N^S) 
INJURY DATA DETAIL 



RUN DATE 09/04/75 > 



Product Descnpnon 



r 



Disposition 
1272 Gymnasiics and 
Associated Equipment 
5890 Hematoma 
Lower Arm — IncI Wrist 
and Elbow 

» Treated and Released 



5976 Lacerapon^ 
Face — IncI Nose 
Treated and Released 



Slides 'tt.*' 

5378-<^)ntush5n^ Abrasidfis 
Upp^r Trunk 
Treated and released 



1279 Ice Hockey and 
Related Equipment 
5793 Fracture 
Toe 

Treated and Released 



SEC - Hospital Batch 

»Type PRt) Sex Age Cat' Id No Rec Date 




and Released 



M 



17 3 1080'8004 00008122 08/31/75 
Total Disposition ^ I - 

Total Injury Description . ~~ I 



05 -4 11029004 00048392 08/28/75 

Total Disposition l 

Total Injury Descnption ^ 1 

Total Product Descnption » 5 



----- ^'^ * ^ ^ 

11 3 10517010 0001465^5 09/01/75 

Total Disposition i 

Total Injury Descnption [ 

Total Product Description 1 



M 



30 3 10325001 01768282 
Total Disposition 
4^ Total Injury Descnption 
Total Product Descnption 



09/01/75 
1 

. I 
I 



M 



23 1 1 1542001 00854385 08/26/75 
Total Disposition 1 
Total Injury Description 
Total Product Descnption 



Figure 4 Sample Page from NfiiSS Daily Computer Pnntout for Selected Sports 



PRODUCT NO, .1211 FOOTBALL 



Age 


Total, 


Home 


Farm 




Highway 


— 

Other • Assault 


UN/NS 


(UN) 














^ 1» 


. M -2) 


6 


3 








2 


1* 


. (2-4) 


' 19 


9 








3 


7 


(5.9) 


688 


221 






1 


202 


^ 258 


(10<14) 


4490 


974 


' 2 


1 


58 


2009 - 1 


1445 


(15-19) 


5030 


710 


1 


2 


71 


' 2769 


» 1487 


(20-24) 


1365 


181 . 


1 


1 


15 


695 ^ 


' '4-^2' 


(25-34) 


800 143 


* 


1 


\ 1 


308 


337 


(35-44) 


^ 136 


42' 






3 


• 


45 1 


(45-54) 


36 


14 








10' 


12 


(55-6^1) 


10 


3 








2 


•5 


(65+ + +) 


6 


3 










1 


Tot. Type 


1259U ^ 


2303 


4 


5 


165 , 


6042 1 / 


407 h 


INPUT RECORDS 12:591 















Figure 5. Sample Chart Showing Number of Cases Reported from Football Injunes, Ju!^, 1972, through 
June, 1973 (23:16) 

The Commission has an organized informal lonaLaPilgduc^liJJnal Lampajgn in the form 6f the 
NEISS News which is' the pnimrv means of routine di sift bull on of NEISS dat^. Hiis is a 
monthfj penodical which usually contains short articles on product safet> and specifiL data on 
mora than 100 products or combinations of products. A supplementary means used tcTdissemi 
naie information is through periodic news releases such as '*CPSC Offers Football Safety 
'^-Tips^' Tclcascd-tc the-pness^in '€)ctob€F^^974. - — -^---^ - ... — . ^ ^ w,.. . , , r,.,^., , 

Contributions of NEISS to sports Product Standards Development. The role of the 
jC9mmission in the dev^elopnient of standards /or sports and other^produfts is pnplarily^of^a 
mandatory nature as prescribe^ injhe Consumer Product^Safety Act The Act, however, 
provides unique provisions which allows the public first opportunity in standard developments 
If there are nooffers from the public, or a public effort isunsuccessfuj^orlfapublic offer comes 
from a single agency then the Commission is allowed to write a standard 

The initial phase of the process 4s a determination by the Commission that a consumer 
product IS an " unreasonable ' nsk. Since the law does^ not prescribe precise definitions or rules 
for distinguishing between reasonable and unreasonable nscKi), the Commission makes such a 
judgment based on several factors listed as follows:' 

1. The number and severity of the accidents involving the product, 

2. The contributing role of the product in th^ twicidents, ' # 

}. Whether thp hazards the product presents can be eliminated by technically feasible actions, 

4. What expense would be Involve^d in required modifications, 

5. Whether the nsk to the usef of the produfct is assum^ know^igly or^unknowingly — ^ 
\ ♦voluntanly or involuntarily, ' ^ ^ % 

6. The uniqueness of the function the proouct serves, and 

7. Public exposure to the product. 

The use of NEISS surveillance and investigative data is encouraged by the ComiiHssion 
particularly for product performance assessments and modifications and consumer^educatTdn 
programs. Examples of agencies or disciRlines, which can beneficially use NEISSJindings in 
planning and implementing injury control programs, are manufacturers, educalion, medicine, 
and safety and heahh councils. Additional inforraauon concerning NEISS and the operations of ^ 
the Commission cSn be obtained by writing to. U.S. Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
'^^"-Sngton, D'.C. 20207, - , / 
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NEISS MATRIX REPORT 
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PRODUCT ilO 


1205 


BASKETBALL, ACTIVITY AND 


RELATED 


EQUIP' 






McN I 






















/ 




• 


Head 


Face Eye 


Ear 


Mouih Neck U/T 


U/A 


UA 


Hand 






Fraci ^ 




130 






8 




50 


2 


237 


132 V \ 








t 


\9c 








Vf 


*9c 


*9c 


29^ 


19^' 










5 

*^ 






/ 


An V 
69 \ 

1 /r 


*% 


1 1 

*9c 


4 

*^9^ 






ST-SP 


. 








* 


35 


150 


1 1 


297 


119. ^ 










-% 




-9^ 






19^ 


*9c 


, 29^ 


19'f 






Hemat , 


10 


8 






r 








7 


2 ' , , 










*9'r 




-9'r 


9f- 


-9J- 


. -^c ^ 


^c 






•• 




Cone 


|2 










4 


























-Vf 




-9c 




•</c 








' - 




* 2 


1 






I 














-9f. 




T9r 






9c 


-9c 




-9c 






N-DMG 
































-9c 


•7^ 


-9^ 


-9f 


-9^ 


•9c 




-9^ 




> 


E-SHX 


































~^9c 


•9^ 


'9'r 


-9^ 


-9c 










^Subnj. , 










K.- - 










* 












-9c 






-9^ 


-9^ 


■9^ 


t' 

-9c 






Dermat 




1 














- 












9J> 




•9c 


-9c 


'9^ 


-9^ 


•9c 


•9c 


-% 1 






C-PMG 


















- 














-9c 


-9c 






•9c 


-9c 


-9'r 


•9o 




; 


vJtnr. 








1 










- 














-9c 


9c 


-9^ 




-9^ 


•9c 


-% 








N/S' 


3 


2 










1 




2 


1 










*7r 


'9c 


•9c 






% 


•Vc 




% 






Total 


316 


900 


126 


19 


275 


49 


461 


22 


826 


466 








3% 


7% 


T% 




19o 




4% 


*9c 


79fc . 


4% 
















AGE- 
















(-2) 


4' 


*% 


(15-19) 




4,981 


4*0% 


(45-54) 




62 


*% 






(2-4) 


23& *% 


(20-24) 




2,442 


' 209^ 


(55-64) 




13 










186 


19'f 


(25-34) 




1,779 


44% 


(65+ + +) 


1 


*9'c 






(10-14) 


2,551 


219'r 


(35-44) 




357 


3%. 


(UNKWN) 


4 


*% 






Figure 6: 


A Matrix Report on Baslfetball, Activity. 


and Related Equipjnent 
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Fngr L/T 


U/L 


IVL 


Foot 


Toe 


All 


25-50 


Other 


.R/S 


TotJl 


• 


774 3. 


'2 


343 


215 


69 






J 


1 


1909 








3%' 


2% 


\9c 


-9c 


-% 


% 


% 


15% 




196 I 


1 


51. 


5 


2 










.r59 


' J 


2% % 


9c 




*% 


*% 


' '9c 


.% 


>% 


.% 


0% 


9 


866 91 




4074 


424 


26 








i 


i6116 




17c \9c 




33% 


'3% 




'% 




• .% 


% 


/49% 




11 10 


6 


24 


6 


6 










/ 98 




*%' *%' 


*9c 


*% 


*% 


*% 


-9c 


-% 


;% 


.%/ 


1% 




'% k 


.9c ^ 


<9c^ 


'9^ 


.% 




. 






42 
*% 


- 


•9c •% 


'9c ' 


-% 


'''9c ' 


-% 


• :9c 




-% 




4 

*% 




.% 1% 








- 


- 


. 


. . 


/'• 
/.% 
. 


. 




/ '9c '9c ^9c 


«% 


-% 


-9c 


-% 


-% 


-% 




-% 




•% ' •% 




-% 


-9c ' 


-% 

'^ 




'% 


-% 




-9c 
16 




'9c 

'9c '9c 
1 


.% ' 


-9c '9c 
'9c -9c 


'9c 
-% 


-% 
-9c 


-% 
'% 


-% 

t . 
■% 


'9c 
'9c 


*% 

-% 
3, 




^ " -9c 9c 


'9c 


9c 




-% 


-9c 


'-9c 


-% 


'9c 


*% 




4 1 




21 


2 


2 


1 


1 






40 




* *9c 9c 


% ' 




*% 


*% 


% 


% 


-% 


-9c 


*% 




2480 194 




5174 


895 


158 


1 


' I 


2 


5 


112^03 




• Wk 29c 


H 


42% 


7% 


1% 


% 


% 


*% 


*% 


100% 



^ N/S 
MALE 
FEM 




. - - - DISPOSITION 

T & R 12,276 99% 

T&TH , i9 *% 

HOSP 108 1% 

DOA .. .% 
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Product # ^ Product Description 

P120& SPORTS AND RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT 



1202 

12 n 

1205 
1204 
1265 
1241 
1216 
1214 
1210 
1251 

1245 
■ 1266 
1244, 
il242 
1263 
1267' 
J219 
1270 
1272 
1212 
1200 
1233 
1203 
1218 
1206* 
1237 
1262 
1217 
1201 
1209 
1264 
1273 
1268 
1230 
1236 
1243 



Bicycle and Bicycle Equipment . y . . . . ' . : 17,41 1 

Football, Activity and Related Equipment. . ' . 12,591 

Basketball, Activity and Related Eguipment 9,492 

Baseball, Activity and Related Equipment 8,983 

Sports Ball, not specified " , • « • 3,207 

Swings ^ ; 2,788 

Snow Skiing and Asso<5iated Equipment ' \ ] 1,887 

Hpclcey Equipment . j 1,640 

Fishing Equipment ' 1,569 
Swimming Pools and Associated Equipment, not including 
Above-Ground Fools » 

Ipe Skates '. . . ' » 

Volleybll 

Playground Climbing Apparatus . 

Slides ^ ./.-..*/ 

Mini-Bikes 

Soccer r . . ^ . . 

Tenniy^nH Badminton Equipment 
Wrestling — Organized Activity and Related Equipment 
Oyhinastics and Associated Equipment 
Golf Equipment except Golf Carts 
Sports and Recreational Equipment 

Trampolines 

Boats, Motors and Accessories f6r Recreational Use 

Snowmobiles 

Bowling, Activity and Related Equipment 

Gas, Air and Spring Operated Guns -^^,^5^' 

Swimming Pools, Above-Ground * ^Wf^aKf*'^^^ 

Sleds : . ^^^^^^^'^'^ 

Playground Equipment not elsewhere classified . . ,4). 4 

Exercise Equipment . * *..'.'/.. y'|V^ , ',405 

Water Skiing and Associated* Equipment 

Toboggans 

Track and Field AcUvities, and Related Equipment' 
Camping Trailers, other than Mobile Honrcs * . . . 
Unlicensed Motor Scooters and Go-Ksfrts 



33- 

22 
16 
23 
18 
30 
20 
27 
26. 
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Figure 7: NEISS Frequency Rank of Injuries 'Related to Sports and Recreational Equipment, July, 
^ 1972; through June,' 1973. ^ . ' " . ^ ^ 

The National ^pwter for Health'' Statistics' 

5 This Center prov ides much of the health,data for the nation as a w hole. The Center's misi^ion 
IS to develop and mamtdin s>stems capable of pruvidmg reliable, general purpose, national,^ 

'Tl^e National Center for Hti'alth Stattsttcs (hereafter referred lo 4S NCHS) is a component 6f (he Health Resources 
Administration, Public Health Service. U.S. Department of Health. Education and Welfare 
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de!icnpiive health staljsliLs on a Lonlinuing basis and to publish these statistics tor uscfol^the 
health indusU> and related industries, both public and pn^ate (84.4) Incrcasingl), NCHS is 
being looked uponb> state and local governments and universities as the t\)cal|)ojnt tof national 
leadership in the development ot coordinated health statistics programs to serve the needs of 
both public and pnvate programs " (84:3) ^ ; 

in general, the Center's concept of health includes injunes and. within its mission and 
objectives, injur> dat*r.are collected and reported regularl). and occasionalU s^^cial reports on 
the subject are released This general ^nlomiation and data are ot little practical valuejto the 
sports world The Center does not collect data on sports injunes or accidents, but rather onl> on 
place of injury such as recreation areas. ^ Therefore, the activities of the Center arc not rev lewed 
in this monograph due to lack of space 



The Occupational Safetyund Health System 

.\ system tor recording Work reTated injuries anv/ illpe^ses, iQcluding, those ^Kcurnng in 
professional sports, was e<tablf^hed b> the Occupational Satet> and Health Act ot 1970 
Afnateur sports injunes or illuesses arc not included because no emplovnient relationship 
exists The Jtt prov ides for a ngorous, accurate set of statistij^s to bolster standard setting and 
compliance activities. The OSHA Act directs the secretary ot Labor, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, to develop and maintain an ctlec^jve program of 
collection, compilation, and analysis of occupational safety and heakh statistics " The Secre 
tary of Labor has assigned to the Bureau of LaBor Statistics the tesportsibility tor this program 
t88rH>4nmany Maksj^^a statistical grant agency cooperates with the Bureau in administering 
the record keeping program i The date ot July \\ 19?i, mark^ t|}e^be|inning tor records 
keeping and reporting under the Act '{89 1) ' 

Due to unique situations which occur in professional sports, some of the record-keeping . 
regulations have been ditficult to apply In certain cases, such as prot<;ssionaI football, 
ais^i^tance was requested in applying!" the record keeping requirements to the unique situaiiows 
'involved in this professional sport As a result a letter of guidance was prepared by the Buri;iau 
of Labor Statistics and sent to individual teams of both the National and American Football 
leagues One area of guidance in the letter clarities the'concx^pt of lost wurk days vv.hich 
presentjk a difficult problem for professional teams For example, if a players spends time from 
a practice session treating a bruised ankle in a whirlpool bath, does it count a^a ^losl*wurk 
dayT' If a player's ability to participate in a practice session is doubtful,, the management must 
decide whether or not the play er could participate, in his currfcnt condition, in a game situation. 
If hfi could, there would not be a lost work day case, if he could not, the case would be recorded 
as a lost%vork day of restncted work activity. (12,10-17) 

In conclusio^n. it should be pointed out that this relatively ne^v sysH^m ha.lthe potential tor 
contributing significantly to improvements in system developments <The system output specif- 
ically with regard to sports accident data could r>o doubt expediKi tfie identification of corrective 
measures needed to control injuries and other l^ssesjn professional sports and others sponsored 
by employers who arech^ered by the Act Th(ye is, however, no plan to publish accident data 
information about indivrdual professional spaOs or about professional sports as a whole 

Additional information and mlitenals ci^ncerning this system are available on request from 
the regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, or the Office of Occupational Safety and^ 
Heahh Statis|ics\ Washington, DC- , , 



'Personal communications wniicn by James M Robe> lo the author on August 29, 1975 
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Chapter 3 * * ' - 

GENERAL SYSTEMSOF STATES WHICH INCLUDE 
, SPORTS ACCIDENT DATA 



There is noc acompleie accident data s> stem which encompasses all educational inslitutiqiis 
^ in a particular slate There are. however, a tew siaie>Tm which a slaie\^ide acciderH data s) stem 
* ot some type is in operation . 

Elementary aqd Secondary Schools 

-The stajp edicalional agenc) lias liormall) been the iniliator ot a^^Vidcni dala\> stems tit use 
by elemenlarv and secondar) schools In a few_siates*lhe Stale Board of Health or some other 
staicagenc) has provided this s^'r\ ice tor schotils (53 27) Because elTective statew ide systems, 
cancontnbutesignificantl) to accountabi|it\ fotsurveillanceut accidCiit exfi^enence msporxs. a 
brief re\ iew of selected staiew ide plans w ith different apptoacjies^ind diMinguish ing teatures is 
provided. 

The Louisiana Plan. One ot the mort Successful statewide accident data s>stems has been 
conducted b> the Leuisuna State Deparimenf of .Education since 1967 The system is all 
inclusive and provides for reponmg of accidents' which occur to student1» in both school and 
nion-s<jhool-juns<licuoa.categeH|?<;., , , - x , 

In the early stages of implenientanori schhol' reprcsentaiives wijre^reluctajil tp use the 
summary forms which both t^^e local school and the local ^cho^ij system were asked to 
complete To jesolve this problem manual processing of data was changed to machine 
processing with expectations that more schools wo'ujd panicipate in the system (49.42) 

In this plan. §chools are requested to submit an acudent repon on the state fariij'shown in 
Figure 1 As accidents to students occur, forms are filled out by teachers or other individuals 
who have been assigned responsib)hty for that particular area anS-^jcwfty These repons are 
forwarded on a monthly basis to the State System Office w here assigned personnellheck forms 
for accuracy and completeness and code them according to jurisdiction in the applicable code 
categories Then the forms are processed by the Depanment's data processing section and a 
summary, broken down according to jurisdiction is returned to the accident daia officer The 
summary includes a listing of total number of accidShts. total* injuries and days lost, and a 
breakdown b> category on a statewide basis and' according to.individual school distncts. Each 
school IS then forwarded a summary repon of their ow n accident experience. At the end^ot each 
• school year the dataprocessing section of the Depanment senJs to the accident data office totals 
in the categories of accidents, injuries and days lost due to injury and totals for each category 
The panicipating schools also receive this information. ' 

This plan focuses on a comprehensive method of analyzing all school areas In which 
accidents most frequently occur and the types of activities in which mosi severe accidents 
dCcur Also, provisions are made to iacCount for spons accidents in interscholastic athletics,/ 
physical education, and recreational acti^ ities for both school junsdication and non-jurisdiction 
events. ^ . , • ^ 

The feasic problem in this system is the typical one of reponers' failures to fill out the form 
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STUO€NT ACCIOENT REPORT 



STATE OF LOUISIANA 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

BATON ROUGE tOWISlANA 
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Figure 1: Accident Report Form for Elementary and Secondary Schools 
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accuracel); In these cases, slatf in the depajliiienl iiake corrections basc^i on the limited 
information available Thus. the.validit> and reliabilit> ot the data denved is noi as g;-eat as it 
could be (49 np) Another senous problem within the planN operati6n is tHat accident rcponmg 
IS the first and last process for man> school people Fesv schools conduct follow-up studies 
which could leadly corrective actiQn The Loiiisiana Plan, with its unique features and typical 
problems associated with the reponing and collection ol aLLiJent xiata.-is none the less an 
' experienced operation which provides strategies and procedures which Ian be benetkial to 
other statewide system developments 

The Kansas Plan. This student accident dan is sponsored b> the Sfate Departruent ot Wealth 
and Environmem It was initiated in 193M and has been cominuall> revised tor improvement 
purposes The Slate Depanment ot Education became involved wth the system in, 1972 by 
prov iding each panicipating school district with a >earl> prmt-out ot the accident^ reponed by 
that particular distnct While this was a benetkial involvement, the Depamnent ot Education 
has discontinued this activitv due to laj^of tunds The>earl> print-out ot ace idems reported by 
each schoM district has likewise been discontinued * 

Currently , the materials and forms used to explain the s> sleillTrrlTirwarded to each school 
supcnnlendent or adminutrator at the bcginmng of each school >ear A cover letter introduces 
the student accident program to those not already familiar w ith^t and urges the panicipytion ot 
each school district in the State The letter is signed b> the Secretary, of Health and the 
Commissioner of Education * 

This system has a unique report tbrm which is mostly self 'coding '©xcept for the item 
"descnpiion of the accident" L'pon receipt of the individual accident^epons in the State 
. Office in addition to eoding the descnption of the accidem. two.other codes are given to each 
accidem One is a National Safety Council code which classifies the accidem either by a 
location where the accident occurred or by a type of activity or agem involved the other is a 
spons code which is gi v en to an accident w here a person js injured w hile participating m spons. * 
Mos-f schools report on a monthly basis aijWata from each accident repon are edited and then 
transferred to a code sliect and forwarded to the Data Processing Spction to be key punched tor 
computer processing of the data The data tabulations (using the Na'ti.onal Safety Council 
Codes) are provided annually to the Council for inclusion in national statistical tabulations 

This system is a general one designed to be accountable for all accidents. Accident data 
regarding spory> is collected by the reporting process but does riot place a pnmary emphasis on 
spons accidents per se The annual Kansas Student Accident Report presents and duscusses 
spons accidents including interscholastic, intramurals, physical education and playground 
activities Tabulations provided to the National Safety Council include distnbutions of differ- 
enftypes of spons accidents by grade for male and female victims. 

This plah IS conducted ort a voluntary basis and nine out of ten Kansas school districts 
participate in the pr6gram On this 6asis/it is obviously a highly successful opera'tion. Its 
management, procedures and materials warrant funher study by tfiosc contemplating the . 
developmem or improvemem of a general statewidev>ystem or one specifically«for,spons. 

There are-only a few other states in w hich state\vide accident data sy stems are operational for 
elementary and secondary schools It should be self-evident that complete accident data 
systems, in elementary and secondary schools, following a systematic statewide plan has 
, sigmficam pbtemial for the 'surveillance of sports accidents. Assuming the statewide plans 
discussed are representative of the few states which operate a statewide system, refinements 
which will provide better response capabilities, with regard to scope and intracacies of spoFfT 
accidents^ need to be identified and precise corrective measures impfemented. These ijn prove,- . 
ments are feasible but n me consuming. * ' 

In iprms of total values and benefits, the development ot effective statewide accident data 
systems for all elementaojind secondary schools is the most important ot all approachejstothe 
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overall,improvemenlof sports safely programs Organized group action low ord this goal should 
become a pnoniy m every sia^e. 



Statewide Systems For Institutions of Highfer Learning 

There is no statewide accident data system in which all institutions of higher learning 
participate, (42.29-35) In a few institutions a general system has been developed which gne^a 
good accounting of the sports accident situation. (18.1-^0) A discussion of the reasons why 
more institutions have not developed systems is beyonJthe scope of this chapter However, it 
should b& mentioned that one of the reasons is that valid and reliable accident datanot been 
available to pinpoint accident problems and to guide corrective actions. (18 4) 

For the most part, in the institutions w here systems are mfintained, the design and matenals 
have been developed to meet local needs Selected examples are briefly discussed to illustrate 
the contributions different general systems can make to the surveillance and control of sports 
accidents , . 

University of Minnesota. The accident data system of the University of Minnesota is 
sponsored by the.University Health Service and administered by the Department of Environ- 
mental Health and Safety Sports injury reporting ^s part of the total student injury reporting 
procedure It does not develop the detail or achieve as complete a report on all minor injunes as 
would a specialized scheme which initiates reports at the vanous sports headquarter offices 
The basic operatiodSl policies and tenets established for the system are to' 
1, Maintain a brief form design which can be expediently filled out so that persons responsi- 
ble for reporting accidents will not bypass the information requested because of the length 
and complexity of r^orting forms. . ^^^^ 
^ 2, Require the report to be filled out in one central place \vhere the maximum completeness 
can be monitored (depending on persons responsible for each sport activity tocomplete^d 
forward accident reports is not functional). 
3, Have inj.ured student complete the report form (when physically able) 
4 .Even ff 1007c reporting is not achieved, a high percentage of all types of student injuries 

will indicate high risk areas and trends to guide injury control efforts. 
5, Emphasize that all in<iividual accident reports be submitted to the campus safety office 
within 24 to 48 hours so that follbw-up action on special hazards where indicated can be 
instigated. ' ' 

In this J^stem, each student reporting to the Health Service for medical care of an injury 
completes the report form shown in Figure 2. It is estimated that the system generates>eports 
for about 85 to 907i of the student injuries requiring medical evaluation that occur pn the 
campus. Athletic injuries that are reported are estimated to be less than these percentages, 
, especially in varsity sports. This is because of treatment of minor injuries on site by the trainer 
or team physician. The staff in the campus safety office revie\^ individual reports on a daily 
basis and initiates investigations of accidents that indicate a physical hazard caused or was 
related to an injury. Trends or patterns such as a high frequency of eye injuries or a series bf 
injunes that appear to relate to lax officiating and the like are followed up in cooperation with 
the Athletic Department, ' 

Michigan State University. *A summary of the'accident data system at Michigan State 
University is provided to illustrate the unique benefits which can be derived from a general 
system for the prevention and cohtrol of sports accidents Based upon data from the general 
system, aspeciafstudy of the sports accident problem was initiated Priority was given to men's 
pl^sical education and intramural activities because of the increasmg numbers of students 
participating in those programs. The source of data for the special study included the accident 
reports completed by staff members in the Physical Education and Intramural Departments, 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
U^aVERSITY HEALTH SERVICE 

Accidental Injury Report Form 



1 

(II 12} 

Date of Report. 



Completion of this form w.ll allow the University to direct intelligently ,ts efforts toward ehminatioa 
,of conditions and procedures that produce injunes. \ 

« Name : * 

Sex M F ID ! Date of in}ury Time nm'=^ 

Status at timc^of accident: Student □ Employee on duty □ Visitor or Tradesperson Q 
Employee off duty □ 

Supervisor or Instructor.! ^ « ^ 

(Th« pmcn, if toy. ducctiag yoor activity tt tiMoTS^ilini} ~ » 

Location Where Accident Occurred - ^ 

Af Your Depaj*ment or Colleee \ - 

^ <2«M> ' * : ■ \ 



Circle ONE nianber only undtr e«ch appropriate column 

^ ^ B (M> * C (OP 26> I D (27-28) ^ E (28)/ 

On Camptu Location Off Campus Location V Activity Specific Sp</rf 

1 Acad«nicWdg.othfr 1. Recrcatfonal area K Instruction I. Bav-M 

than bb. or shop 2. Place of employment 2 Research 2 BLk^bk-- 

2, Uboratory ^ 3. Home or other rrsidence 3. Maintenance or con- 3*. Football 

7 l^fS L II i- f^^termty or sorority struction 4, Hockey 

4. ResJdeocehaU 5 S^eet or highway 4. Service 5 cSt.c5 , 

8. CrouwU, field*, open areas 8. Ground*, fieldi, open areas 8. Varsity sport ^ 9 Wr«tHnc ^ 

». btreet or walk 0. Other 9. Intramural sport mr..!. 

10. Other ^ 10. Physical education 0*^' 

i 11 Reaeation 

12. Other 

litD off-campus location, was acUvity University. sponsored? Yes □ No □ 

Describe Accident ^ 

Include device, machine, material or conaition-involved and describe activity engaged > at time of 
accident , ^ 



If more space is needed, write on back 
STAFF USE OnLy 



_ F <30) C (31^2r ' w 

Type of injury and part of body involved , 

H. Estimated Disability 1. None 2. Mirdmal or Mildly fiestrfctive 3. Disabling 4. Permanently Dl^bkr5"l)7.th 
(REVERSE SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL STAFF USE) ' ^ wwc« o ucMh 
f ^ ^ 

"s «>' Signature: ' 



Figure 2; Accident Report Form developed by the University Health Service for use at (he University 
of Minnesota ' 
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physical education activity enrollmcni.s lihi.s, intramural participation ^umniarics, and accident 
st4tihticj, from the Universit) "Health Center Due to certain hmitations in the accident reporting 
s)s|enujhe number of incomplete reports a^id the ^mall mimber of reported accidents in certain 
act^vuies, onl> an anal) sis of actions leading to injuries in selected sports activities was 
conducted Due to lack ofacc urate data the seventy of accidents was not analyzed Dufing this* 
slud> man) weaknesses in the system were discovered and certain revisions were made 
Another ad vantage of the stud) was that the injur) rates obtained from the five and six years of 
the investigation were available tor comparison purposes in subsequent )ears (1 8.11) 

While there were several conclusions listed for the stud), one was concerned specifically 
With the need tor the developrrrent of a more comprehensive system of injury reporting and 
anal) SIS as a basis for developing a sound accident prevention program this would require a. 
closer tollow up ot each injury to determine the exact nature of the injury, the seventy of the 
injury , the da) s lost from school, specific details on tiuw the injury occurred and how the injury 
might have been prevented ( 18 3) 

There are. no doubt, a few other institutions which maintain accident data systems but 
detailed intomiation related to natufe and scope ot the operation, materials and problems could 
nut be located in the related literature Numerous inquines in search of exemplary information 
and maienals regarding other systems, with a few exceptions, were not productive 

This perspective is a sad commentary vvhen institutions of higher learning have moral, legal, 
^d financial responsibilities to the millions of students under their junsdiction (24 12) The 
changes needed for institutions to vigorously and systematically live up to these obligations is 
not Iikel) to come abC>ut until Effective accident data s) stems are developed and maintained 
Since sports accidenis t)picail^ rank high among all other accidents in frequenc) and se vent) it 
would seem that spurts leaders emplo)ed in institutions of higher education ought to be the 
leaders in initiating and improv mg general accident data s) stems, or at least a specific s)stem 
for sports in their own institutions 



V Chapter 4 ; . ^ 

SELECTED ACCIDENT DATA SYSTEMS 
FOR SPORTS 



Natiopal Athletic Injury Reporting System (NAIRS) 

NAIRS IS a recently developed surveillance system for collecting and reporting athletic 
injury/illness data in a uniform manner. The system was '^conceived out of the reahty that 
existing spo^rts injury data were incomplete, obsolete, orfallacious/* { 13: 105) It is designed to 
provide a pracii car means for obtaining and interpreting continuous information on the inci- 
dence of athletic injunes/illness (to male and female) and associated circumstances. (20:2) It^ 
also has great potential for operations on a national scale. ♦ 

The concept of NAIRS has been discussed, reHned, and found supportable by a steering 
group comprised of representative leadership from national organizations interested in sports 
administration and sports medicine. An interorganizational national advisory body has beeo 
established to sustain interest in the system and contribute to the policy formulations^needed for 
governance purposes. (20:2) - ^ 

Currently NAIRS is headed'by a principal investigator who is responsible for data inten)reta- 
lion and review of research-related access- requests. A coordinator for the system ,s responsible 
for coordinating the data colleciion prpcess, including the training and monitoring of recorders 
in close cooperation with ^e National Athletic Trainers Association. (20:2) 

Significant Aspects of Uie System. NAIRS is designed specifically for varsity sports in 
educational instiiuiions.for which weekly and reasonably detailed information ,s needed or 
warranted However, the system design would permit sponsors^f any organized sport activity 
loparticifJaie with inexpensive modifications. Therefore, factors which significantly influence 
the frequency and severity of athletic inj|{ries and illness can be monitored in a variety of 
seinngs. (13:3) A major contribution of the system is the establishment of baselyie data or 
endemic levels of occurrence of injury/illness problems among athletics under varying condi- 
tions from which patterns of ^)revalent factors thai.influence incident experience can be ' 
observed ^jends and patterns can be determined and assessmehts made as to whether a shift in 
.frequency has occurred. The resulting evidence from these detections can U used to guide 
decisions regarding corrective measures. In addition, ihe reference^data bank kept current by 
- ihe^system is a valuable asset to the^conduci of indepth investigations. (20:2) 

Another significant aspect of the system is that it can service any. organized athletic sport — 
male, female, or coed groups, school,-college. university or agerfcy. Survc^nisnfef capabilities 
for physical education, imramurals. and recfeation programs can be accomodated. The record 
; form?, codes and st^istical analyses are formulated for accountable fecision making tasks of 
sports personnel and for the scientific process of inquiry. (59) 

Reporting and Data CoUection Process. NAIftS input organization is planned for a low- 
cost operation rather than a high-cost one and, therefore, is not dependent on the use of highly 
trained investigators or medical record libraries or recorders. F6r this reason'^certified NATA 
(National Athletic Trainers Association) athletic trainer^ h*ave been d^ignaied as the key 
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personiL.iJi-lhc data colIeLlion and reporting process. The organizational flow of du^i^s and, . 

responsibilities of key personnel ar? as follows: - , 

NAlRSCoordrmitor Athletic trainer at Headquarters Off ice who superv ises the operation of 
ihQ data collection process and the training/consultation ot system personnel 
Distrut Coordinator, Athletic trainer in each of 10 geographical districts (NATA) who 
supervise NAIRS' interests. 

Cluster Coordinator <JJhese coordinators are athletic trainers who supervise the use of 
NAIRS in a particular locahty 

Recorder, The recorder is the one who tills out NAIRS torms tor a given institution 
Athletu Director, The person who oversees the intervention of NAIRS and monitors the 
protocol preferred b> the institution tor interpreting NAIRS requirements and penodu: 
results (13) , . 

NAIRS Terminology. Fundamental to the operation of the s>stem are basic.detlnitions which 
help the recorder complete the forms accurate!) and with understanding (13 6) The definitions 
are specified for recording potential!) significant injunes and are purposel) designed to avoid 
analysis of nuisance injunes. The key definition prescnbes the disabling character of an) 
injury » that is» an) ihjur)/illness that keeps the athlete from participation on the performance 
day (practice or game j following the da) of onset is reportable Selected definitions developed 
for the system, with accompanying anecdotes, are as follows: 

^ATHLETE (PARTICIPANT} A male or femaljp student is a "participant" if he/she 1 
,maintainscandidac) forvarsit) competition by subscnbing to the institution's eligibiht) rules, 
procedures, and schedule 

PARTICIPATION {RETUR^J TO PARTICIPATION), An atKlete is ^^participating if 
he/she has health superv isor) clearance o-r coach permi ssion for engaging in activ ities generally 
expected of the athlete's vlirsity teammates. 

PRACTICE {PARTICIPATION-DAY) Onl) those coach-direcied'sessions which include^ 
physical activity are recordable practices 

REPORTABLE I NJJJRYi ILLNESS, Injunes and illnesses meeting any of the following 
definitions are reportable . This means that a Case Abstraa must be filed These definitions are 
meant to separate the nuisance injuries which warrant little attention and do not materially 
affect performance from the health problems which have potential or demonstrated signifi- 
cance 

U Any brain LoriLUssion is reportable if it causes cessation of the athlete*s participation for 
' observation before return^ play is permitted. 

2. Any dental injury is reportable if it should receive professional attention. 

3. An) injury/illness which causes cessation of an athlete's Justomar) participation through- 
out the partfcipation-day following day of onset is reportable. ' * 

4 Any injury/illness which requires substantne professional attentign before the athlete's 
return to participation is permitted is reportable (i.e , without such attention, the athlete 
would not have been permitted to return to participation that day and. the next 
participation-day), (13:6-8) 

• ■ ■ - ■ J 

Reporting Forms. NAIRS reporting forms are labeled ''abstracts ' Bnefdescriptt^sare as 
follows: ^ 
\. The Institution Abstract seeks basic information abiut the overall sports program It is 

completed once a school year, preferably near the beginning. (13:12) 
2. The Sports Season Closeout Abstract, This abstract provides basic information conoerning 
ihfc administration of the particular sport involved and it signifies to NAIRS that the season 
for the sport is ended. A sanjple completed abstract is shown in Figure 1.' 
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CODE 0 OR 00 IF "UNKNOWN" CHECK OR PRINT CODES THAT APPLY , 



1 institution! 



2. SPORT 



m 



3. PRIMARY PHYSICIAN " 
SUPERVISION 

121 T««m R>y8»avi( j) Community t«$*<3 

* UJCortwnunity R>y»*cian»aj neeo«d 
I510tt>«» 

Al»o Cod© 
JHMO liiOC 
t2]0 O t4l0trwf 



6 HEAOC^ACH 

$•« f> 
J2IF»fn«Je " 
EOucttton 

m8*cc Otvee PE rivjiof or m.nor 

f2]B«CC Oe^re© otf>«r 

131 I^Mfttfj D»flrt« Pt m»iof Of m.nor 

U) Masters OtgTt« omer 
(5)Doctor>t« Pg m*iOfOfmino< 

uixMrgradof gr«<} 
(61 OoctofAt* other 
17] No college degre« 

ExperHfftce Coactting Jtu% Soon 
|lll-2y«a/s , 
(213-Sy««/s 
O18^10y««/s 
|41 10 + y«m 

Expefi«nce PUytng Thij Soort 
Ml 1-2 yevj It s onty 
121 1-2 ye*a cotlegeonty 
013«(I y««a tis only 
(41 3-6 ye«/s coilege onty 
(S13<-'8ye«/s h» «n<}COilege 

16) 3-6 ye«rs co<i«g* andoost 
coOege 

1 7) 6 > years coiteg* tid poit 
co4ieo« 

IS) None 



4 PRIMARY NON-PKYSICIAN * 
SUPERVISION 

f 7 ) I AftiletK Trainer NATA C«rt.t>ed Men ber 

!72l Atmeitc Trainer NATA Associate Me-^tjer 

l73lAlti<etrC Trair>er O'her 

I 74 1 Coachirtg SutI \n\ Emergeney Ci"? Per50r>f>el 

l7^SfuOent • , l78^Parent 

176) Sct>oo< Nurse f79tOther . 



11. PURCHASE OP PERSONAL 
EQUIPMENT 
(«ho«t, h«<m«u, etc.) 

( t) Institute resoonsjDtiity 
(21 Athlete resoonsibiiity 

(3) Shared cwa/iiy mMitutwi 

(4) Sh«/e<l Drim«rHy athlete 



12. WIN/LOSS RECORD 

I tl Won at least iwo-ih<rdt of contests 
1 2) Wbn between on«-tt^ifa and two- 

itvrds oi contettt 
t3)Yhn less itun o/>«-tt^«ra ol contests 



7 COACHING PREFERENCES* 



Pre In 
Season Season 

□ □• 



isometrtcs 

Endurance Training 

Wetgtit Training . 

J 

FlexiWtty Traimrtg* 

Taped Ankles 
Wraooed Artkie 

'Recofd yes ii txescnbed rpmin^iy 



□ 
□ 

D 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



10 EQUIPMENT* 



NAIRS-I 
75-76 

SPORT SEASON 
CLOSEOUT 
ABSTRACT 



5 COACHING ^TAFF I 
SIZE 1 { I 



8 PRESEASON MEDICAL EXAM 

1 1 1 Required only fo< athlete s first sport 
of year 

^ 121 Requited tor each sport 

131 Requ»reo only fo< athlete s first stfcft 

in institution ~ 
i4| Not required 



9 FACILITIES* 



Surlaee 

m 
m 

'See item 1 2 m Code Book under the 
respective $po<i * A 



Prrmary Practice Arena 
Hometkjntest 



HEaCXjEaR 



Type Brand \ofSqu^ 

• mg TTT-i CD 
m 

m 
m 
m 
m 

m 

Natural Sonace 2{JjQ rTTT f^ CD 



□□□ rm 

aCDD an 

. tCDD rrn 

OENTAJL GUARD fTJl 

'um cm 



a 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Shoes 




Shoes 

ArttfiCfal Surlac^ 



iCDD cm 
. ODD rm 
. mo dD 
.ma DED 
-mD QU 



Code fo< Vmtage 

1- New this season 

2- New previous season 

3- us«d prevKHjs season 

4 Recondttioned fof 
trus season * 

5 - Reconditicfted pre- 
'vKHift seasonfs) 




'See Item 1 5 in Code Book under the resoective sport 



RESEARCH (DQH '3)|ID (■»)□□ 



Figure 1: Sample Form of NAIRS Sports Season Closeout Abstract 
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PartiLipant Abstraa The partitipant dbslrdtl obtains destnplive informdlion that may be 
polenliall) pertinent but notineeded tor retording ever> injur> episode To allow time for the 
bqaaii composition to stabilize the abstract is nut submitted until at least the third week .of the 
sport season. (13 21; The abstract form is shown in Figure 2 (13.23) the accompanying 
reporting code is presented in Figure 3 ( 1 3.24) Descnpti ve details for filling out the form are 
provided lo/ecorders »q the systems handbook of mstructions. 

The Case Abstriii^t. This form. showry4aFigure 4. is used for recording the details of each 
episode of a reportable injury or illness ( 1 3 30^ The NAIRS field form show n ih Figure 5 was 
developed to assist in this function. (13 27; The Case Abstracts for 1975-76 are in table form so 
{hat carbon copies can be made Immediate reporting on this forry allows the sy stem to rely on 
weekly data flow and to prevent a backlog of data. 

Weekly Trumnuttal AbitnuJ The two functions served by this abstract are to remind 
recorders to keep current on case abstracts and to prcvvide importAil information required for 
epidemiological ^naly-xi^-ofiuijur^- rates This abstract form is showirin Figure 6. (13 37) 

Abstrutt Codes for SelettedSporh, NAIRS codes for each selected sport abstracts are made 
available to system recorders ^As one example, the code for the v olleyball abstract is shown in 
Figure 7 (13.85-86) Special instructions are given for each sport code as needed for any 
particular abstract. In volleyball, for instancy, the special instructions are concerned with the 
weekly Transmittal Abslract and the recorder is told "to count nuii^ber of games played, not 
matches, or contests " (13 85) 

NAIRS forms can be used for .all sports which enables users of the system^to shift from one 
sport to another without logistical problems A recorder's handbook and the respective codes 
for each i>port serviced is provided to each user of the system The forms can be filled out by any 
athletic trainer, student trainer or other selected personnel. They can comply with NAIRS 
procedures with minimum onentation although conscientious attention to the forms, codes, and 
completeness is expected. Selected athletic trainers are utilized by NAIRS to supervise or 
monitor geographical clusters of system recorders. (59) 

Early in the season, basic information which does not change (for that season) is collec^ 
once on the spOrt and the athletes and is compuletwed. Dunng the season (of that sport) all 
reports of injunes are submitted to NAIRS at the end of each week with a weekly traHslttiiial 
sheet identifying additional information or number of games or practices, and average squad 
size for the week. (59) 

In NAIRS. data are recorded for every reportable occurrence from date of onset to date of the 
athlete's return* tu performance. From this information NAIRS analysis distmguishes the 
potentially significant minor injury/illnes^ (i.e return to participation within a week) from the 
moderate (between one and three weeks), the major (more than three weeks), and the ^vere 
(permanent disabling injury such as paraplegia). To monitor perspective, NAIRS can also 
classify the significance of medical care such as surgery, bed rest and the like (59) » 
The data analyses which are provided by NAIRS are denved from a senes of simply coded 
forms. NAIRS can connect within the computer potential factors of influence in the search for 
patterns of injury/illness and patterns affecting a type of injury. Injury rates can be determined 
and expressed epidemiologically using squad size, number of games or practices, type of 
player, (i.e., substitute, star, regular) age, height, weighl and other variables. In addition, rates 
can be expressed by proportion of athletes using a particular sports product, playing a particular 
position, engaged in a particular sport and so forth. Descnptive information sudM< coach 
characteristics, agency or school size, and the like t^n be^ made^vailable aira utilised as 
pertinent. (59) 

NAIRS IS designed for thejttum of both periodic reports and ud hot reports The monthly 
report to each participating institution includes case reports and summary tables providing an. 
inventory of injury experi^cefo date. A seasonal report summanzes injury expenences at the 
end of a given sports seasonyBolb reports provide perspective by listing both the schpol's 
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1JN8TITUT10N 



n 



2 SPORT. 



r«v«r»« ttd9 to* 



Educ 



^□□□□□□□d 
mm 

ID ma □man 
rnmnncrinn 
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□ □mpD 

□ □man 

□ □□□□□ 

□ □ 
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Dm 
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ABSTRAQf 



9 
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1 


1 I 1 
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imndman 
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immnmnn 
imnnmnn 

□ mnnmnn 



Figure 2: Sample Form of NAIRS Participant Abstract 
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CODE FOR^PARTICIPANT ABSTRACT 



Sport Code 



Archery 
Baseball 
Basketball 
. Bowltng 
Crew 

Cross Country 

purling 

Fencing 

Field Hockey 

Football, -Tackle 

Football, Other ' 

Golf 

Gymnastics 
^ Ice Hockey 
JUdo 



Male 


Female 


Mixed 


21 


51 


61 


01 


11 


61 


02 


32 


62 


22 


52 


82 


23 


53 


83 


30 


50 


80 


24 


54 


84 


03 • 


33 


^ 


04 


.34 


64 


05 


35 


65 


06 


36" 


66 


25 


55 


85 


07 


37 


67 


08 


38 


68 


26 


56 


86 





Male 


Female 


'Mixed 


Lacrosse 


09 


39 


69 


Rodeo 


10 


40 


70. 


Rugby 


27 


57' 


87 


Skiing ^ 


11 


41 


71 . 


Soccer 


12 


42 


72 


Softball 


13 


43 


73 


Squash 


26 


56 


88 


Swioaning/Diving 


14 


44 


74 


Tennis 


15 


45 


75 


Track £ Field, Indoor 


16 


46 


76 


Track & Field, Outdoor 


^7 


47 . 


77 


Volleyball . 


18 


48 ' 


78 


Wrfter Polo 


29 


59 


89 


Wrestling 


19 


49 


79 


6ther* 


30 
V 


60 


90 



t3 



Participant Use NAIRS Log 
Height 



1— 


less 


than 5'0" 


^ 2— 


5*0" 


- 5'3" 


3— 


5*4" 


- 5*7- 


4 — 


5 '8" 


- 5'11- 


-.5— 


6'0" 


- 6'3- 


6— 


6 '4" 


- 6'7" 


7,-- . 


6»8- 


+ 



7^ Year, in School 

(09 - 9th grade; 13 -1st 
year in college) 

'09 \p 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
(00 » not in school) 



PerforraancjB Rating 



Use nearest age a.t season *8 onset 



Weight at beginning of season. 



2J 
3- 
4- 

'5- 
6- 
7- 
8- 
9- 

8. 



(Wrestlers use initial official weigh in) 
less than 112 ^ 
112 -124 , . 



125 
140 
155 
170 
190 
210 
235 



-139 
•154 
•169 
•18^ 
•209 
-234 



Experience in Sport* 

1— I year 

2— -. 2-3 years 

3— 4-5 ye^rs 

4— » 6 + years 

♦Years under formal coaching, 
including this season. 



this sport. 



1— Star (unosual skill at this level of ^cocnpotition) 

2— Regular (expected to play in every game even if not a starter) 

3— Substitute (not expected to ^lay in every game) 

Figure 3: NAIRS CddeVor Participant Abstract. (Printed on reverse side of form) 
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CODE 0 OR 00 IF -UNKNOWN" CHECK OR PRINT CODES THAT APPLY 



1 INSTITUTION 



2 PARTICIPANT , 



rr 



Spon 



J2 lC 



3 ONSET ' ' 4jn^^ ^ 5 RETURN »' 

' ! i ' I ! [ '"'^^111 AM Befo'e Nooo ] ] I T] 



'2} Aft Noon 
t3l€ve i After dom 



6 DIAGNOSIS 

Pri ncipa l 

rffn-n 

H £«tfemiiy 
niRt • 



NAIRS-I 
75-76 
CASE ABSTRACT 



i 



REMARKS 



7 OCCASION. 

10 Not Sooft 9«iate<3 
in] Rss^dence 
(121 vehicia Paxsenge' 
I <3I v«nicte Pedestrian 
lufScfWl not JoOft'PriyjeC 
1 151 Job 

1 161 Public Oit>«f 

2* varsity Soo<t» 

(201Co>n'Detition Home ' 
f2l!Oy**oetitK>n Away 
i?2lC0(nMtition Warmub 
1231 Team Tfavei veHiCi« 
(241 Team Travet Otnef 
(25) locker /Shower/Traimoo Rooon 
1261 Between Lockefoorri/Afena 
(271 PfKttce/Sktll Tramirifl 
(26t PrKt)Ce'ConOit«oning 
(291 Pirjctice/Competttton 



3* Sut>-Va/»Jtv Stxvts 
4* Oub Soo'ts 
5' inlramufai So<yts 
6* PTiysicai Education 
7* CtXTimuoTty Recreation 
6' Other Varsity Soort 
90Otnfcf 



WHEN STRIC KEN 
9 POSITION m 



10, activity [ 1 i 

11 situatio^LjT] 

12 surface [ i i 



13 SURFACE' 
' CONDITION 

IDfvtormal 
^2)icy > 
i3! Snow -covered 
14) Wet 

151 S^ipoery not wet 
(61 Muody 
(71 Baked, Hard 
(6) trreguiar 



'fo* second dtg»t refer to 
Varsity Soo<l subheadings 



14 PROTECTION OF 
INJURED BODY 
PART 



!t)Not>« > 
121 Taoeei 
13) Wrapoed 
(4) Specialty padded 
(51 customary uniform 
(6) Bandaged 
'l7J Brace 
[81 Cast 



8 SOURCE OF DIAGNOSIS 
Physician 

f 11 Team Physictaf^ 
Institution Staft 
121 Team Physician 

CommuAtty based 
(31 Ct>n>c/Hoso«t«i StaH 
*»i4j Community Physician 
» I510th«r 



Aiso Code 
ItlMO [31D*C 
[2\60 UlOthef . 



NfexwPhvs*C«n ' 

(7tl AthJettC Trainer 

NATA Certified Member 
I72J Atwetic Trainer 
' NATA Associate Member 
[73lAtweticTraiW Other 
174) CoacmngiStaH 
(75) Student Tra»ner 
1^1 School Nufse 
t771 Emefgency-Ca^e Personnel 
{7fll Parent 

t^l Other 



15 EQUIPMENT INVOLVED 



Type 

ma 
mo 
mo 



Vintage 

] □ 



□ 
□ 



Cod^or Vintage 

t New this season 

2 New previous season 

3 Used previous 
season 

4 Re^on'ditioned for 
this season 

5 Reconditioned pre 
V10US s«ason(s) 



16 NATURE OF INJURY/ILLNESS 
% 

11] New Problem thiS season and iast 

{2J Recurrence thtsspoft this season 

[31 Recurrance thi/Sk>it last season 

(41 Recurrence otrter sport ^nce last season 

151 Complication this soort thij season 

EPtisboE rn 

' [61 Comphcation other spoft Since last season 



17. ACTION TAKEN 

1 1 j Not hospitalised not confined to bed 
(21 Hospitalized overmght or ies9 and released 
13] Hospitalized at least two days 
(4) Confined other at least two days < 



18 PRINCIPAL MANAGEflAEJ^iieOf / 
INJURY/ILLNESS *^ . f 

111 Surgery ' ^ 

121 Superficial debridement m*nor suturing etc 
(3) Nonsurgical tmmobirization ' 
(41 Formal physical therapy 
IS) c^escnotton drug ttterapy 

[61 Proorietary management (aspirin butterfly bandagel 
(71 Rest 

[81 Post'Seawi surgery scheduled {returned to play) 



/ 



Figure 4: NAIRS Abstract For^m for Reporting Details of Reportable Injuries 
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NAIRSTie^ Form 



Athlete 



Sport ^ Dale . 



Time. □ A.M.. ^ □ Aft. ^ □ Eve. 

* • - \ 
Iniury - . _> 



□ 'Praciice/Skill Traimng 

□ Praciice/Condilioning 
' □ PraciK^^ Competition 

□ GamfiZHome 

□ Game/ A way 
Circumstances: 



Figure 5: NAIRS Field Form for Use With Case Abstract Form 



expenence and the experiences of the schools or agencies of cornparable types. In addition to 
these penodic reports, NAIF^S can prov ide \;urrent data of relev ance w ithin a day of an inquiry 
from a participating user, quahfied researchers, and rules cpmmittees. (59) 

AH NAIRS data are strictly confidential. Each schoc^ or agency served by the system is 
provided with a log sheet on which to record a code numberior each athlete. If the athlete is 
injured only the code number is indicated on the injury report forwarded to NAIRS headquar 
ters. The injury records of one school or agency are never released to another. (59) 

The exact cost for NAIRS services will not,be known until early experiences and a thorough 
system analysis of the data processing^design are completed. However, it is designed for 
low -cost operations and functions as a non-profit activity. The operational serv ice costs will be 
affected to a great extent by the number of user subscriptions plus the amounts of gCant funds 
attracted to help support the system. When completely operational the annual subscription cost 
T lhas been estimated at $50.00 (59) 

The design and* implementation of NAIRS is needed and has great potentialior assisting 
workers in the sports world to become more accountable for eliminating or iijinimizing sports 
accidents which lead to significant injury/illness. While the nature and scope of the system is 
.-nH^itelimitedAvhen compared with a complete data system (as defined within this monograph) it 
IS the most significant thrust yet undertaken for the development of a sports accident data 
system which can be responsive to the unique needs of sport activities. The systematic efforts of 
the system's leaders in designing and implementing the system are to be commended Such 
« efforts^should be supported by every person, agency or organization interested in the improve- 
ment of sports ^n general and safety in particular — locally and on a national scale. 

s' i 

• ' Annual Survey of Fobtball Fatalities 

A national study of football fatalities is supported annually by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, Amencan Football Coaches Association, and the National Federation of 
State High School AssociaJions. It has been conducted annually since 1931 except for 1942 

o - • 39- • - 
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PWINT^FOUH AS «l. SEVEN AS 



1. INSTITUTION 



SPORT 



□n: 



NAIRS-l 75-76 
WfeEKLY TRANSMITTAL ABSTRACT 



2. WEEK OF MONDAY. 



THROUGH SUNDAY 



m m c 



3- VARSITY EXPERIENCES DURING WEEK 



Comc««t«<J Pvndino * rw-^ S0u*3 Sa« of Awiy Pr«ctic* 



•Scwculjntirocfion tot reporting numt>«f ol Conitttt 

FENCING n<imbe, o< ^vhM n^lchc, ,H»t it»t. me«tt Iw nomtw o( Coot*„t 
TENNIS UM number o< .ROvxh^l n^lci^t n«l l««m m^tt fOf nu^, ol CooiMU 
VOtLEVBALL COiint nun>t>^ ol o«n>«t dKvM noinutcht*. Ky Conteil* 
WRESTING ui, Oii«»t,.r ol .nd.vH>u4* m*«h«, not it*m mMit to* ruimt^r ol Coo.«.» 



"SW Mt^n 12 .0 Cod* Book Moo*f rtiovcl'W u>orl 



Av«rag« 

SouadSuc 
P»< Pr»ciict 



m □□□□□□ m Gnti m m rm- 
m □□□□□□ m □□□ m m 



REMARKS: 



Figure 6: NAIRS Weekly Transmittal Form 



40 




30 



For all Items: 0 or 00 - Unknown 



{% POSITION WHEN STRICKEN 
10 — Offense - • 

1 1 — Front line 

12 ~ Backcourt 



20 



Defense 

21j^ From hvt* 
22 — Backcourt 



90 — Nonpa'rticipant, sideline 
9! — In uniform ^ 
92 — Not in uniform 



(W) ACTIVITY WHEN STRICKEN' 



MO — 


Spiking 


- \ 80 — 


Unintended Collision, Other \ 


20 — 


Passing 




*81 — with person in bounds 


30 — 


Selling 




82 — with net/standards 


40 — 


Receivii!g 




84 — with sideline obstr\Jction 


50-^ 


Blocking 




85 — with endline obstruction 


60 — 


Digging 


if 


86 — with ball 






90 ^ 


Other, no contact 






t * 


91 — Agility drills 








92 — Skill drills > 








93 — Sprinting 








94 — Endurance running 






96 — 


Fighting 



(11) SITUATION WHEN STRICKEN: 
a) Play: 



b) Period: 



1 — Serve 5. 


1 — 


1st game; 1st fourtfi of practice period 


2 — Normal pass-spike-block play 




Middle games, 2nd^ourth of practice period 


3 — Backcourt spike 




L^st game; 3rd fourth of practice peno^l 


- 4 — Clear 


4 — 


Last game, 4th fourth of practice period 


5 — Dump 




Last game; po^ practice period 


(12) SURFACE WHEN STRICKEN: 




27 — Wood 


23 — 


Tile 


28 — Portable floor 


24 — 


Cin4cr' 


— Concrete 


25 — 


Sand 


22 — Asphalt 


10 — 


Natural turf 




9* — 


Ai^ificial surface 



*Age. 1-Firsl year; 9-Maximum 



(15) EQUIPMENT^ 

DentaLGuard luse with oral mjunes) 

18 — Sto«c(rcadymade) 

19 — Custom (personalized) 

20 — Dental Guard not worn 

Corrective Lens^ (u^c with eye injuries) ^ 

21 — Spectacles, standard quality 

22 — Spectacles, industrial quality 
* 23 — Contacts, corneal 

24 — Contacts, scleral 

25 — Corrective lens not wc»Ti 

i Shoes (use with fbot» ankle, and knee iojuri^) 

60 — .Low cut 

70 — High top 
^ 80 — Inbctween 

69 — Shoes not worn 



Field Equipment (use when relevant to injury) 
^97 - Barbells . 
98 — Weight training apparapjs ^ \ y 



1st 2 digits 

1 — Dentist fit or supcrvi; 

2 — Noh-dentist fit 



3rd digit 



1 — Glass lens ' 

2 — Plastic lens (hard) 

3 — Soft lens 



□ l/r^igurc 7: NAIRS Codes for Volleyball Abstracts, 1975-76 (13:86-87) 

^ 41 



The project was iniliaied in 1931 ,b> the Amenctin Football Coaches Association for the 
purpose of making the game of football a safe and more enjoyable sports activity. (81) 

Th^ Amenqan Football Coaches Association and the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
lion in 1965 appointed Carl S BIyth to direct the Annual Survey keport on the college, 
professional and sand lot levels David C Arnold, of the National Federation of State High 
School Associations, assumed responsibility for collecting and preparing data on all high 
school football fatalities At |he conclusion of the 1974 football season, both reports were 
compiled into a final report titled Annual Survey of Football Fatalities 1931-1974 ( 8 1) 

All during the ^ear, upon notification of a suspected football fatality, contact is made, 
immediately wijli appropriate officials The fatality report torms are returned and in many 
cases, include cover fetters, providing supplementary information On tonclusion'of tbe 
fooiball season, the data are compiled into an annual report and made available for distribution. 
^ h includes mformation on the number of fatalifies directly related to football, age Of players, 
activity engaged m, part of body involved, and specific location of the injuries. (,9.46-48)' 

The game of football has benefited jn many ways as a result of the^>e surveys Data evidence 
has been used in support of rule changes and the improvement of .equipment. Examples of 
specific results are' 1) mouth guards are now required to be worn by high school and college 
players, 2) football teams in colleges and universities are required to practice in shorts for the 
first three days of pre-season drills to acclimate -players to heat, and 3) the num'ber of practice 
days each team c^n have before the first game is controlled by regulation (9.47) 

Every person involved m the game of football, especially those m leadership roles, need to 
* study carefully eacli year the fatal accident data provided in Ihis annual'report. 

SPORTS ACCIDENT DATA AVAILABLE tHROUGH STATEWIDE INTSURANCE 
BENEFIT PLANS 

Certain types and amounts of sports accident data pan be derived from statewide accident 
insurance plans for injuries sustained in school-sponsored events. The few states whicUiave , 

such a plan collect a considerable amount of data, including accidem statistics. If a^propnately 
analyzed, presented, and applied, the accidem data can contribute significahtly to the im- 
provementofaccidem experience in selected sports. The limitation of these plans. howeveT, is- 
ih^t their pnmary purpose and design is to provide insurance coverage. 

The * Veal world;' value of such statevCide plans caiie illustrated by examining the Accidefl. 
Benefit Plan in the State of Wisconsin It was inaugurated dunng the 1930-3 1 school year and' 
was the first of its type in the United States (68. 4S) ^'he basic philosophy on.which this plan 
-was fourvded was to assist parents in payment of medifel expertses by providing reasonable 
reimbursement based oli a premium within the economyW all schools and parents." (96) 
iThe plan is administered l?y the yisconsinMnterscholasncVhletic Association(WlAA). It is 
entirely self-supporting with fees paid by participatihg sch6olsnrh«^cumulated funds provide 
benefit payments according to predetermined payment provisions and limitations for injuries 
occumng to students ofsschbols who participate voluntarily in the plan. (93) The plan is 
designed to supplement other insurance policies under which an injured student may be 
. covered. (94) «^ ' ^ 

After an injury, the school completes Part I of the WIAA Pupil Coyerage Claim Form which 
IS shcfvn in IVgure 8 It asks for importam information cortpeming the accident, including the 
exact cause Part II of tfie form solicits cettaiji insurance infprmation from the parents or 
, guardians of the injured ^itfilete. 

After Parts Ij^ijd II have been completed, the form is forwarded to the attending physician 
and/or dentist who completes Parts 111 and IV shown in Figures 9'and 10 and then returns it to 
the school. * ♦ ^ ' 

ERIC ^ . ■ 3242. 
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c WIAA ACCIDENT BENEFIT PLAN 

PUPIL COVERAGE CLAIM FO*RM 

(PLEASE PRIfiT OR TYPE) 



PART I: STATEMENT OF CLAIMANT AND PRINCIPAL 



PLEASE LEAVE BLANK 



Claim No. 



Type Fee Pad 
School Code 



Pnacipal 

School ^_ 
City 



Zip Code 



Student (PccAse prin-j 

AfC Sex 

EXACT DATE OF INJURY 



1 ^ Activity pMticipatiAs in when ujuted hy Ed □ Recew Q ImrununU Q CUjuoom Q Noon- — ^ 

Houi Activity OR • ^ 



2 Fbce where gquxy occuned" 

J tXACT CAUSE OF INJURY (Be ipectfK. 

4 Nature o^ mjury ' 



Time of accident 



5 Name of teacher present and lupenrumf activity at time of acttdeni 

9. Amount tttiuetied from Benefit Plaa $ If lotai claim excccdnsO. other coverage cartxd by parentiViU be a faciot 

m detertnininn amount of our payment. 
Sitniture of Principal ^ 0,,^ ^ 



Figure 8: The Pupil Qaim form for the WIAA Benefit PIan«^ Part I 



PART ill: STATEMENT dl= ATTENDING PHYSICIAN 

1. The aiture of the ifijury was ^ 



A. If tacentiofi mdicate numba of attum 



I. rf fncttm or disiocation check one No Reduction 
2. Desert treatment: 



Ck>s«d Reduction 



Open Reduction 



3. Wu an X-ray taken' Ye»_ 
X-ny report 



If yea, by whom' 



4, Fmt date of^treatmeat 



Date of diachaise 



Final piofDosti 



S, In yout opiuoo, were there any pr^dlJpo«lng facton an4/ocpr^«Aistent<condttio(u oontzibutory to the iA}ux/* if lo, deiate 



6. Was other expcnie Incuned' If nxiivc nam* of any consulttnc or auittlni phyucitn or suijeon or hospital «» 



1, Cencni Remarks 



Sifaatore and Title 




Print Name 








Make Check Payable To > 


t Address 


> 




8. Statement: 


(If duuc, please indicate) 1 


City-State 


Zip Co<le 




Date 


Serrkes Reitdeied Antoant ' 




/ 

PLEASE LEAVB BLAKK 





(Kaidly ItemiMyY^ Account) 



Playment J_ 



ATTENTION PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS. R^om this sutement to the school as soon as treatment b oompleu but KTlatef than one 
ytv from tte daie of In^ even though treatment may not be eompletei CUlMS NOT FILED^WTTHIN ONE YEAR FROM 
THfi DATE OF I^/JURY CANN9T BE CONSIDERED FOR MYMEfa. * 



KI C * ^* ^^^^ ^^^^ Attending Physician — Part III ^ 

^ . ■ -43 



\ 



PART IV: STATEMENT OF ATTENDING DENTIST 
f 

State ipec/Kiily th< txtcl ^cattoo of th« mjuiy. and rrurk the chart accofdirfly 



1 2* 3 4 5 6 7 8 


' 9 10 


11 


12 


13 




15 


16 


32 31 30 29 28 27 26 2S" 


24 23 


22 


21 


20< 


19 


18 


17 



I DcKnb« I he injuiy v^\ft the ctanctcr cKtcnt tni cumplidtioni 



2 Nature of mjuivd ittxh u time of injuiy Njiuiil « 

3 Dncntx treatment, any operation ini ncie\M/v rcNturjiion 



4 Dale injured fm appeared for treatment 



$ Date treatmeat oompktcd D ate ^ Services Rendered Amount 



Sipatufe aikd Tttk 














Pnnt Nunc 














Addfcti ^ 




0 










(itySute Z>p»(odc 























(Kindly Ilcmuc Your Account) • * 

^ ■ • ' - . • n -■ 

Figure 10: WIAA Claim Form for Attending Dentist — Part IV 



FootiMill Accounts for Over One-HaK of ^11 Athletic Injuries 





6r«okdowf^ of lniuri«i 








71.72 


70-71 


eo-70 




Football ^ 


6.027 


l,40S 


C.411 


C.4S1 


BMketbatI 


l.$0» 


2.04( 


2.109 


2.043 


WrMtltoC 


1.80S 


2.012 


^.014 


.^1.973 


Track 




700 


749 


739 


Croaa Country 


U4 


12C 


• 119 


93 






228 


119 


196 


SwimrflDf 


37 


47 


4S 


3^ 


UocUy 


14 


ti 


34 


IS 


Oymnajtlcs 


42 


53 


38 


4( 


T«ani« 


14 


21 


21 


22 


VoUerbftll 


11 


13 e 


l^^ 


5 


Oolf 


6 


11 


i 


10 


Skliac 


S 


6 


7 


11 


Curlias a 




2 


2 


1 


Total 


10.372 


n,7it 


ll.ISS 


ll.f4& 





/ 1971-72 School Yoar ^ 

/an*, JO. 1171 SUtfitIc* ' 
^ Approxli:^«t«I]r' 90% CotDpl«t« ^ 

Figure 11: The Number of Ii^urics In Selected Sports for sJhool Years 1968-69 Through 1971-72 . 
, . With A Percentage Breakdown for 1971-72 



34 



44 







Breakdown of Injuries 














1970 




Game . .. 




2.692 


Game » 




. . 2.707 


Practice . 




3.332 


Practice 




3.699 


Total . 




6.0^4 


Total . 




. . 6,406 




1969 






1968 




Game 




2,740 


Game 




2.775 


Practice . 




3.671 


Practice .... 




3.676 


Total . 




6,411" 


Total ... 




6.451 




1971 Season 

June 30, *1972 Statistics 
Approximately 95% Complete 




1970 Season — Complete 





1969 Season -r Complete 1968 Season — Complete^ 



Figure 12: Breakdown of Football Injuries Whkh .Occurred During Gaines and Practices for 
Seasons 196S-71 
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Knee, Hand, Leg, Anide Injuries Sustoined Most Frequeiftly in Footiiall 



Br«oi^down 


of 1 


n(ur!es 








1671 


1»70 






Kdm 


907 


1.027 


^ 1.001 


1.025 


HADd (and Fiaser) . 


914 


914 ' 


920 


917 




539 


^ 572 


«07 


599 


Ankle 


S97 


664 


{29 


{13 


Ann (AbOTfr wrift) 


i97 


495 


4S9 


497 


ShoQlder u. . * 


44S 


423 


432 


439 


Traak (except Back) 


40t 


4SS 


410 


39{ 


»B«ek 


set 


403 


371 


429 


Foot («ad Too) M 


303 


339 


397 


35S 


Head - ..^ . . 


2S9 


275 


25S 


302 


Faco (except Noae) 


230 


253 


259 


275 




103 


137 


141 


151 


WrUt , . .... 


20S 


20S 


224 


200 


Neck 


14C 


121 


144 


131 


Teeth 


92 


105 


115 


105 


Internal 


2S 


30 


22 


27 


TOTAl. < 


041 


€.424 


( 41* 


6.4{4 




1 



1 971 "Season 

Joae 30. 1972 Statistic* 
Approxtmatelr $5% Complete 



Figure 13: Percentage of Appendage Iiyuries Sustained m Football During 1969-71 Seasons 



■ • ■ ■ -■ ■ , A. - 

After receiving claims submitted b> participating schools, WIAA summarizes and analyzes 
the data An example of the \^ay WIAA presents a breakdown of injuries in several spons is 
shown in Figure II. (93:33) " • * 

, To illustrate'the scope, meaningfiilness, and 4)resentation st^le of the WIAA plan, mofe 
complete breakdown of injuj^es in football is provided in Figure 12 Jt shows the injuries which 
' ^ occurred during game and practice sessions over four seasons. (95:35) 

Injuries sustained most frequenllV in football according to WIAA are shown in Figure 13. 
(95:38-39) A companson.of the graphs reveals that the highest percent of injuries occurred to 
knees, hands, ankles and legs, in that order, for all three seasons. 

The number and types of football injuries due to sprams and bumps for 1968-71 seasons are 
shown in Figure 14, with accompanying percentage charts. (95.40) According to the charts, 
sprains, contusions and fractures were the most frequent injuries. Injuries in this category 
comprise over 70%'of all football injuries. * ^ 

Several other means exist for presenting sports accident data derived from the WIAA plan. 
For instance, when special studies are needed for a specific purpose, information in the data 
bank cam be retrieved, analyzed, and reported. Summary data from one sucb study of athletic 
dental injuries is shown in Figure 15. (95:40) Although the estimated number of players, 
increased for each sport one notes thakthe, number of dental injuries tended to decrease. 

Another special sHtSy. was epnduct^ using data from this plan to determine the effectiveness 
of football face masks and dental guards. The results are presented in Figure 16. (95.41) Xhf 
findings again indicate a decrease in the number of dental injuries while the number of players 
'^continually increased over a 15'year period. 

Another unique feature of this plan is the annual feedback each participating schopl receives 
concerning tfieir accident experience. The WIAA form used for this purpose is shown in Figure 
O 

ERLC ^ 
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Figure 14; Numbers, Types and Percentages of FootbaU Ii^juries'Pue to Sprains and Bumps for 
1968-71 Seasons * ^ \ 

17 A list of suggestions is inciadled.on the back of the form, for improving daim experience. 
The list provides important guidelmes as shown in Figure 18. (96:) 

In comparison to an effective accident data system as defined in this monograph, statewide 
accident benefit plans will always have critical limitations. However, such plans can and do 
make significant contributions toward the prevention and control of sports injuries. In fact, one 
of the strong features of the Wisconsin plan is actually preventive m nature. For example, a boy 
or girl may not participate^in interscholastic athletic competition until a medical examination is 
completed and a'permit card is signed by a licensed physician attesting to the pa?ficipant*s 
medical fitness Because the information on many of the cards indicate^ condition^ considered 
to be of a disqualifying nature, and yet were not bt^g^onsider^ as such by the examining 
physician, a guidb was prepared to assist physicians iVtheir evaluation of athletic candidates. 
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Athletic Dental Injuries / 








Figures as of June 30, 1972 « - 




School 






Dental 


Injury 


Year 


Sport 


Players 


Injuries 


XVallU 




FoolbaH^ 


38,360 


92* 


0.2398 * 


1971-72 - 


^casKciDaii 


16,000t 


97* 


0.6063 V 




Wrestling 


V 16.000t 


99* 


0.6188* 




Football . 


38,934 


105 


0.2697 


1970-71 


tiasketDaJi 


^ I6,000t 


126 


0.7875 * 


V 


Wrestling 


16.000t 


117 


0.7313 




Football 


ft 36,662^ 


115 - 


U.J 10 1 A V 


1969-70 


DasKciDaii 


I6.000t 


120 


0.7500 




Wrestling 


WL I6.000t 


112 


0.7000 




Football 


^ 35,801 


105 


0.2933 


1968-69 


D^Kciuaii V 


I6,000t 


150 


0.9375 




Wrestling 


I6,000t 




0.6563 




, Football 


34,059 


97 


0 2848 


1967-68 


» Basketball 


I6,000t 


126 


0.7875 


/ 


Wrestling 


1 I5,000t 


120 


0.8000 ' ' 




Football 


34,298 


112 


0 3265 


1966-^7 


Basketball 


I5,000f 


135 


0.9000 




Wrestling 


— 11. coot 

4 - 


104 


' 0.9455 




Football 


31,455 


126 


0.4005^ 1 


_ 1965-66 


Basketball 


^ 15,000t 


/. 136 


0.9067 , 




Wrestling 


u.ooot- 


99 


0,9000 ' 


I, 


Football 


; 31,259 


129 


0.4127 


1964-65 


Basketballs 


I5,000t 


126 


0.8400 


o * 


Wrestling 


*ll,000t 


136 


hl364- 



IflXdLm year not complete Project 1 10 football dental iiijunes (injury ratio 0.2868), 130 basketball dental 
injunes (injury ratio 0.8125) and 125 wrestling dental tnjunes (injury ratio 0.7813). 
tEstimated number of participants. ^ 

Figure 15: Summary Data of Athletic Dental Injuries in Three Sports for Years f964-65 Through 
1971-72 
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EFFECjiVENESS OF FOOTBALL- FACE i4ASKS DENTAL GUARDS 



n 

Year 


Protection 
Status 


Number of 
^ Players 


Number of 
y Dental 
j/^ Injuries 


Injury 
Incidence 


1954 


No face masks and 
no dental guards 


15,714* 


356 


2.265 


1955 


Face masks but no 
dental guards 


15.714* 


288 


1.833 


1959 


Face masks mandatory 


22,969 ^ 


275 


1.197 



but few dental guards 

19j60^ Face masks jnandatory 
but few dental guards 

} . 

1961 Facev masks mandatory; 
^ about 1/3 dental guards 

1962 Face mask* mandatory 
'about l/3«(iental guards 

1963 Face masks and 
dental guards mandatory 

1964 Face masks and . 
dental guards mandatory 

1965 Face masks and 
dental guards mandatory 

1966 Face masks and 

— dental guards mandatory 

1967 ' Face masks and 

dental-gtJafds-^nandatory 
> 

1968 Face masks and 
dental guards mandatory 

1969 ^ Face "masks and ' 

dental guards mandatory 

1970 Face masks and 
dental guards mandatory 

19*71 Face masks and 
* dental guards mandatory 



24,177 \ 
26,507 ^ 
28,747 ^ 
30,357 ^ 



31,25"9^ 



31,459** 



i 34,298** 



34,059^ 



35,^01 ' 



301 



272 



143 



129 



126 



112 



97 



105 



36,662 V ^115 



38,934 



38,360 



105 



92 
(110)^ 



1 245 



L027 



I 016 



0 47fl 



0 4127 



0.4005 



0.3265 



0 2848 



0 2933 



0.3137 



0.2697 



0.2398'' 
(0.2868)^ 



a controlled experiment s> v 
b number of football players in Benefit Plan 
c incomplete year , 
anticipated final figures 



Figure 16: Summary Data of Findings from a Special Study to Assess Effectiveness of Football Face 



Masks and Dental Guards 
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WJ.A.A. ACCIDENT BENEFIT PUN 

STEVENS POINT. WISCONSIN 
AOMlNtSTtATIYI 'OmClS. STtV^S POIHT. WtS $44«1 



V YOUR SCHOOL EXPERIENCE REPORT 

, *' FOB SCHOOL tIAJt — 

(FIGUftU AS OF JUNC 30TH} < 



THE SENEflT PLAN fS PUASBD TO pgCSfWT THIS REPORT Of YOUR SCHOOLS CLAIM EXP£Rt£NC£ 
This report is oddres$ed in occordonce with the oddress indicoted on your Benefit Plan enrollment form If yov ore not 
responsible for Benefit Plon coveroge in your jchooHs) pieose forward thiJ report to the p«rJon(j) m chorge of yovr Benefit 
Plan ^ f ^ 



ATHUTiC COVERAGE 



PU 


Pit COVERAGE 


COvttfO 


1 COVttfO 

1 


i» 


m 




MO Of fVr<M 1 tOIM AJMOUNT O* 
mjutf 0 [ OAMS f A« 

« 1 


STAIt VMO( 

i 





VOO AAAY WISH TO COWPARE "YQjJR SCHOOi(S) IKJURY RATlQ- (MUMBER OF INJURIES PER JOO STUDENTS) WITH THE STATEVVlDf 
AVERAGE SUGGESTlOffS fOR jmPROVINO YOUR (NJURY RATIO ARE tiSTEO ON THE BACK Of THIS FORM 

f5 you HAVE ANY QUESTIONS OR COMMENTS REGAROtNG THIS 'foORt. PUASE DO NOT HESITATE TO 
CONTACT US. • 

I ^ 

Figure 17: Form Used by WIAA to Report Accident Experience in Pai1|dpat% Schools 



Statewide benefit plans can also serve to develop a keener awarenessof lvalue of accidwt 
data for use in improving safety programs m general or specifically fof^^^^ Most \yisconSin 
schools, for example, participate in the WIAA plan and thd#if|pent d^ta denv^d therefrom m 
many instances are the only accident records kept by the school. While these records art 
maintained primarily for msuraiice claim purposes, the data can also be used m resolving local 
sports safety problenfts. In j^act, the WIAA claiiij items can easily be expanded for local use to . 
include additional facts or ^f^ation related to school activities to guide improvements in the 
total school safety program. It is an elementary alternate way to maintain at least aHiirjited 
accidpnt data system when no other can be developed. ' 

Without effective plans, such as WIAA of Wisconsin provides, some, alternative, statewide 
improvement of sports safety programs is not likely. The lack of coherent national sports 
accident data which could be provided by such plans leaves serious gaps in the objective desigX 
of corrective measures. In the final analysis^ the athletes and their families are the losers, not 
only physically, but also emotionally and financially. j ' 

Professionarworkers in sports, safety, and administratio;i as well as parents and students, 
could wisely direct more effort toward establishing or improving.state^ide acddent benefit 
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. IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO IMPROVE YOUR CLAIM EXPERIENCE 
HERE ARE SOME SUGGESTIONS 

1 Art {he phy»iCKin» ond' Ho»pitol» m your oreo fomtlKir wilh the oimi ond ob|ectivei of the non-profit, tchooi iQon- 
tored Benefit Hon? Copi«» of our coveroge provi»»on» ore ovd^oble for diitnbution 



2 Do oil your intunes occur m octivitiei covered by the Benefit Hon? Iniunei incurred ot home, on weekends, to' ond 
from »chool> etc , ond »enl to u» for lertlement require time to screen ond coute deloyi in the poyment of volid cloimt 

3 Are oH of /our coache», nur»e>, phy»Kol educot»on teachert ond odminutrotort briefed on the HOn? The PI09 i> YOURS 
Anything which con be done to itreii safety ond prevention of occidenti will benefit the »chool. the itudent, ond the 
Won The chJd who hoi on Occident on the merry-go-round of noon under the lupervnion o^ o cloakroom teocher 
requirei treotment ond incuri medKO^ expenij^it like the footboll ployer Are theie teocher/ Kifety<minded ond 
briefed on correct ploy- time procedure*? Do you uie the school iniurjt record iheet for cloim onolyiit? 

4 l» proper uie being mode of the Doctor' 1 CertifKOte requir)itd for oil othletK iniunei? It 11 y6ur reiponiibtlity to »ee 
fhot no boy >i ollOwed to return to othletici following on in|ury until the dqte ind<oted on the Doctor'! Certificote 
keeping m mind the minimum doy»*out requirement! for certotn typei of in|uriei " 

5 Doei your school require o written itotement of clMronce from'the doctor before o itudent 11 ollowed to return to 
phyiicol educotion clou following on in|ury or lilneiiT-A itudent who 11 itill under the influence of on in|ury or illneti 
moy further injure himielf if ollowed to reiume full octrvity without firit b«ing cleored by the tfttending phyttcton 

6 Hove you mode o lurvey within your ichool to determine whot mjunei could hove been eliminoted? 

7 Organtzotion - Superviiion - Focilrtiei - Equipment - Equolity of compolrtion in proctKe 01 well 01 gomet. pbyticol 
educotion. ond free ploy ore oH importont foctori in the prevention of iniunei 

THE BASIC PHIIOSOPHY ON WHICH THIS PLAN WAS FOUNDED WAS TO ASSIST PARENTS l^*^AYMENT OF 
MEDtCAl EXPENSE BY PROVIDING REASONABLE REIMBURSEMENT BASED ON A PREMIUM WITHIN THE 
ECONOMY OF All SCHOOLS AND PARENTS 



Figure 18: WIAA Suggestions to Participating Schools for hnproving Claim Experience 



plaps Such aiiempis to be successful will require vigorous, mielligeni, and coordinated action 
'tJy dedicated leaders. Resource agencies which may be helpful include: ^ 

Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association 
4 1 Park Ridge Drive 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin 54481 ^ ' ^ 

« 

Michigan High School Athletic Association 
815 Washington Square Building 
Lansing, Michigan 48933 

New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association 
138 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 

Specialized Accident Data Systems for Sports * * 

A coAsiderable amount of sports accident data has been provided by a variety of sports 
research in \^hich t^e study design called for accident data of some kind. The nature and scope 
of "the data are necessarily limited by the purpose and objectlvfis of each particular study. 
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Nonetheless, man> of the studies have contributed significantly , not onl>^ to accident facts and 
information related to sports, but to the state of the art in sports accident data systenj 
developments. Some examples are: 

1 The 1970 JntercoUegmpe TatUe Football Injury SuneilUinte Report, sponk^red b> the 
Joint Commission on Competitive Safeguards and M^j^dl Aspects of Sports (47.1-32) 

2 The National Football League 1973 Injury 5/i/^^<tponst)red b> the National Football 
League/(28:l.r27) 

3 NCAA Football Head ami Neck Injurtrs m Eastern Colleges fur 1974 Season, sponsored 
b> r^CAACommitteeonCompetitiveSafeguardsandMedical Aspects of Sports (65 1-9) 

4 An Epidemiologual Study of High St hool Football Injuries in Sorijifaroltna - 196H-72, 
supported b> the Environmental Control Administration and the U.S Consumer Product 

-Safety Commission (7 1-192) 

5 British Columbia Amateur Lurusse Assotiatum Lurosse Injury Study, sponsored b> 
the Fitness and Amateur Sport Branch, Department of National Health and Weffare. 

• Ottawa, Ontano Canada. (45 61. J 09) v 

6 British Columbia Amateur Hotkey Aj^souittfon, Hotkey Injury Study, sponsored b> the 
Frt^ess and Amatewr Sport Branch. Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
Ontano Canada. (44.1-29) ^ 

7 Ski Injury Etiology An Eight Year Study of the Influent e oJSkier and Equipmeni Fat tors, 
sponsored by Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Carpbndge (99,1-27) 

8r Di\;ing Accident Survey, 1946-70, Scuba Safety Report Series, Repoti #5^ sponsored by 
-"the University of Rhode Island. Kingston. (70:1-35) * " 

Anyone contemplating the inWation or refinement of a general system or a specific one for 
sports can benefit from careful examination of these studies. They are valuable references also 
for sports-research ert» who desire to design a sport accident data system for a particular 
investigation!^ \ ♦ 



Chapter 5 ^ 

BAI^IC CONSIDERATIONS FOR ACCIDENT DATA 
SYSTEM DEVELOPMENTS 
IN SPORTS 



The Organizatibnal Process 

The funcuonal efficiency of an acCideni data s> stem is directly proportional to the thoughtful 
considerations and decisions involved dunng the early planning^stages. (53.7) If* the initial * 
design andopirafibnal^plan are developed m a systeAratic manner the implementation and 
maintenance stages can be relatively simple. ^ 

The priority a sports accident data system should receive, and the need for an organized 
approach, was aptly, given by Schwank:* , ^ 

Reporting, collecting andiinalyzing^ata on sports injuries, the first of four themes for the 
congress, is properly listed first, for we must base our actions regarding safety In sports upon 
valid and reliable data. I would not take off for a backpacking tnp through, one of our 
beautiful wilderness areas m Montana without a topographical map. Neither should we, 
without significantly reliable data, campaign for changes in football rules, attempt to set 
standards for protective sports equipment or make complaints or recommendations to the 
* Consunfer Product Commission, the Football Rules Committee, or any other such commis- 
sion or committee. Without the map, without the data, one must surely wander, get lost, or at 
least encounter problems that he should have been able to avoid. 

Communications. An organized communication network is critical to the development of an 
effective system. It can be successful only if designed for a balanced two-way approach. 
Soffie(^ne must conceive, formulate and transmit system information to receivers. Hovvever, 

^ the commuiypations are effective only if the recipient's gain the same or equivalent factual or 
mental picture of the messages as intended by the sender, and vice versa. The baseline for all 
comhiu meat ions is to promote and expedite the attainment 'of,the system's mission and 
obj&tives. Communication sources, whether human, machine or otherwise, evolves in some 
form from the earliest stages of system development on through continuing refinement stages. 

. An effective communication network is the only means to coordinate all the vaned efforts of 
numerous personnel interested in and associated with system developments. (34.1) 

While there is no scientifically derived ^rommunication model for a sports accident data 
system, there are established principles which can provide guidance in designing and imple 
menling a s^sienl communication plan. (5.1-15) In topical outline form these are. 

1., Determine objectives - 
\ ' a. Increase awareness 

b. Change-attitudes 

c. Achieve acceFj^^nce 

*Penonal commuiiicationsrwntten by Walter C Schwank, and provided to the author on June 4, 1^75 
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d Obtain support 

2. Analyze the receivers (audiences) 
a Agency administrators and staff 

b. Heads of departments, divisions, areas 

c. Participants ' T 

d. Parents 

e. Representatives of community and state agencies - 

f. News media • 

3. Select appropriate techniques for reaching each audience 
a Clarify system definitions 

b. Obtain receiver involvement 

c Ulihze social action (which emphasizes shared\alues and objectives) 

4. Evaluate the effectiveness of the communications process 
a. Through a systematic assessment scheme 
b^ Informal questionnaires , 

c. Person to person interviews 

d Analyze responses (/elated to system and communications objectives) 
e^Make appropriate changes 

The tasks associated with developing a valid communication network are not easy to master. 
For the system administrator or coordinator, it is a panicularl> difficult role. He must not only 
transmit system information up, down, and across lines to agenc> administrators, workers, 
participants, and others, but he must do so in a manner which motivates them to act on the 
information provided. (34: 1) f 

As system technology and procedures become mi^e sophisticated, many opportunities will 
evolve for transmitting infornfnx^jQ^ andjata, both print and non-pnnt, rapidly from one place 
to another bollr-with4n anji outside the system. What will likely develop eventually is a 
comprehensive, muhi purpose mformation network for sports accident d^, which is flexible 
and interactive It will deal with many different kinds of information, avtiflable in many 
differe;it locations, and flowing through numerous channels 

Philosophy* The organization and management of an effective sports accident data system 
require a philosophical platform which is uniform^ acceptable especially by those responsible 
, ' for administptive decisions and operational functions. It's basic that philosophical considera- 
tions revolve around an honest search for the truth about potential and actual accident events. 
This goal will not only influence the conservation of human and material resources *but will 
promote the worthwhileness of living in general. It will also provide factual evidence to protect 
and defend tlie integrity of sports activities in a rational objective manner 

The underVing philosophy established fffr the system sets the tone for specifying purpose. 
An Effective system should have three correlary purposes which are. 1) to provide valid and 
reliable statistical data from vfrhich effective measures can be formulated to prev ent accidents or 
minimize the consequences of those which do occur, Z) to provide factual-based direction and 
guidance toward enhancing the nature and intrigue of sports and the dev elopment of supporti ve 
restraints which protect the welfare of all participants^, and 3) to provide acjcident facts and 
interpretative information for appropriate application in developing and improying the total 
safety program The first purpose should receive the primary* emphasis simply because the 
other two cannot be accomplished until the first one is*well ^n the way toward successful 
attainment. 

A further tuning process of the underlying philosophy developed for the system is the 
determination of terms and defintions. One of the most critical and'persistent needs in the , 
development of effective systems for sports is for uniform terminology which is valid and 
acceptable to4users The terms and definitions should be carefully selected, precisely defined 
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and umfornil) apglied^b> the system's leaders and other ^npul personnel Persons 
responsible roles in the .s> stem must understand each one and its appropritite use in operatioi 
applications. 

The significance in developing valid and succinct definitions is analogous to the old adage 

that what comes out (corrective measures) can be no better than ,what goes in (accident data). 

Although th^ selection and definitioj^jf terms appropriate for a particulars) stem is ne\ereas>» 

the process can be expedited when precise statements of the purpose and objectives of the total 

s)stem have been determined When all terms and definitions are uniforml) stated and 

understood legitimate comparisons can be made v^^ih accident data from a vvide variety of 

sources Without such standardization valid comparisons are not possible The lack of uniform 

definitions also complicates the selection and use of ienflj|^'^'nderstandable and definitive 

terminologv is essential luthe usabilit) and effectiveness o01je^sji>tems development process 

* ' >N , 

Authorit>. Planning and i^perating a sports accident data s) stem'witHout designated authority 

Is similar to building a house on a sand foundation When all iJ>^^l things, ma) be fine but when 
trouble brews a crumbling of foundation and structure begins. The legal authorit) is vested in 
the chief administrator or board of the parent agenc) , be it a school, universil) or other public or 
private institutions Legal authorit), regardless of sources, carnes with, it certain respon- 
sibilities w'hich cannot be delegated 

"Fhe person who is assigned and accepts the responsibilit) to develop and maiiUain a sports 
accident data s)stem should be certain Ih^^t the responsibilit) is officiall) designavG b)ihe legal 
aulhonl), preferabl) in vvriting The nature, scope, and duties should be prescribed, under- 
stood, and agreed upon b) both parties Now here in a safet) pVogram is this more critical than in 
the development of an accident data s)stem, because the operational fufictions such as 
reporting, investigation^, remedial and evaluative actions often require coersive t)pe actions 
which tend tOibe ineffective unless responsibilities have been delegated b) legal authorit). 

Policies. Especiall) as related to sports accident,data s)stem, polic) statements need to be 
^ clearl) wntten» following the decisiofi-making process which sets the direction for the s)siem. 
PoIicie>-aKe basic to the implementation of a functional operation and each oae can be 
expedientl) implemented to the extent that the s) stems leaders and workers have contributed to 
the polic) statements and understand the meanings and values associated with each. Examples 
of some general policies are: , * , 

1. All departments, divisions, or s)sten1s in which an) sports activit) is conducted will 
participate in the uniform accident data s)stem as related to the, particular sport(s) involved. 

2 A qualified person will be assigned the responsibilit) of coordinating and monitonng the 
total accident data system for sports, 

3 The s)slem will be conducted according to established uniform policies and procedures 
for reporting, investigation. anal)sis, summarization, dissemination and follow-up evalua- 
tions, and 

4 Complete details w ill be recorded on all sports accidents and near-accidents which ma) be 
potentially dangerous * * 

An example of specific policy is. 

Thep(^son immediatel) responsible for the sports activit) shall nolif) the proper aulhoniies 
when a serious accident occurs. 

Budgeting. The budgeting process is an extremel) important function in the development and 
operation of an effective data s)stem Effectivel) coping with this challenge requires the 
S) stem's leaders tg thoroughl) understand the financial conditions, sources of income, and the * 
desired outcoipe of the parent agenc) in order to properl) manage the budgeting affair^ of the 
accident data s)Stem. Budgets should be based on justifiable needs without guesses or 
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assumptions Lump sum budgiing is valueless as well as dangerous. (19.1) ^ 
A system coordinator or marfker whawants definite budget commitments for the system 
operations may ha\e tQ prepare Ibe on his own initiative He can than seek administrative 
sanction of the concept and proceeyrom there A know n budget tan expedite precise planning 
and conduct of system operations Hl^^final analysis a budget is needed whether officially 
approved or not If properly designed and followed, the cost-benefit ratio of the system can be 
demonstrated In sodoingrthe process of obtaining both initial and future funding necessary to 
the effectiveness of the system will be enhanced ^ 

Personnel. Qualified leadership is required to organize, manage and maintain an eftetlive 
sports accident data system Such personnel must be interested, sincere, and dedicated to the 
attainment of the goals established for the system. Fundamental knowledge of the basic 
components of the system and how each relates to the other is a basic need While Agencies 
which sponsor sports activities have been negligent in providing inservice learning oppor- 
tunities for sy stem leaders and w orkers, there are ij^bQ w ho afe w illing to learn to carry out their 
duties in a vigorous pndeful mi^iner Many of them have gained their expertise about system 
developments "on the job';, and in other types of inservice programs. In those agencies where 
a system has been carefully organized and appropriate aims, objectives, and pr6cedures have 
been established, a qualified energetic person with assigned authority for this function has been 
the leader. 

A persistent personnel problem is the recruitment and selection of supportive st^ff and 
on-line woricers to assist the system administrator NjAnyof the helpers^ranging from staff to 
part ici pants /Hfe needed mostly on an individualized basisHmv^er, one of th«Tiore powerful 
means of oblaifling supportive assistance is through group actions by means of formalized or ad 
hoc committees, special study or task force groups, and the like. Their assignments or functions 
can vary from genera! to specific It is pertinei^t that these groups include balaficed representa- 
tion of Various interests among system users and supporters When ptissible the core members 
of the group should include at leastaphysicfan, nurse, parent, athletic trainer, athletic director, 
cpach, safety coordinator, physical education teacher, administrator, custodian, faculties 
manager, student or participant and a dentiSt. ' " " 

Education. The organizational efficiency of a sports accident llatu system will depend upon the 
education provided for leaders and workers alike. The intricacies and compfexities of all the 
system's elements cannot be fully understood without supportive organized learning oppor- 
tunities The range of educational needs begins during the planning stfige, extends through rtie 
operational! phase, and continues on through the improvement and refinement phases.*i<ew^ 
personnel will need an orientation to the system and experienced personnel will need refresher 
*and reinforcement learning opportunities W'hile the educational mode selected is important it 
is more critical that the design, content, and sequenj^e of the education program emphasize the 
system's purpose, value^^nd procedures Priority should be given to the duties and respon- ^ 
sibilities of system reports with a two pronged emphasis' upoti observed*potential hazards and 
complete and accurate details of an accident event Persistent motivational strategies should be 
used in the educational program to assure recorders and inv estigator^ that\alid and reliable data 
can b^ obtained only through the caliber of their reports. 

Facilities. It is important that Headquarters facilities be designated foi»identity of the system as 
an Integral part of the sports sponsoring agency. Such a facility promotes the efficient use of 
available manpower time -^nd 'expedites the management «f system operations-^ Adequate, 
^^rftishings, working spaces, communcations devices such as telephones and -the like^are 
minimum requirements Special consideration must be given to arrangements which insure that 
accident records are filed and stored in jt\ organized manner for immediate or future use. The 
decisions and provisions needed for the headquarters facility should not be a rfiajor problem 
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Mnce much ot-Che stem operalion^ are earned on oulMde the headqdflrteri> officeb Perbonnel, 
such as reporters, a^enc) adminisiralors, Lompuier staff and others v. ill be conducting s>stem 
work-in their own racihty areas . 

Evaluation. An iniegrai and importani part ot an etfectiv e s>stem development is an evaluation 
pfan Conceptuall). the evaluation of the s) stem ma) be viewed as the process of determining 
the decisioh areas bl concern with regard to sports accidents This includes selecting, collect- 

ing, anal>zing, and collating significant information to help s>stem decij>iQn makers choose 

I among alternate priorities Objective decisions cannot be made without data based facts and 
ii\formation that relates the decisiQO.s to improvement changes. (6.99) 
, ^r several reasons, the evaluation of a sports accident data s>stem can be a problem for 
agenc) administrators and the s>stem leaders. First, the end product ol the s>stem has never 
been defined well enough to permit ah) one to determine the extent to which the system is 
successful". Second, the total system operates in an|informational vacuum, some data which 
are generated are unused because trie) are irrelev ant. jwher data receive^pert^sponse b) system 
. Jeaders or workers because the) are not considered aata FinaHyTlhe process invol^ved in 
evaluation is threatening It connotes value judgments being placed upon the system leaders, 
and It connotes hours of hard work for the s)stem administrator who already has a heav) 
worUoadandproJ>abl) has little\f an) , released time designated for s) stem tasks (2a xi-xu) 
The need and value ol a n ev^ uation plan fo>-determining th^ effectiveness of ^ports 
accident data system cann^lbe overemphasized It is the key to the survival and improvement 
otthe sysiem Evaluation methodology and technology which is applicable for this p^osie are 
dfvailal)le. If sports accident data are to flourish and produce valid and reliable 0ata. the 
evafualion plan must be given a top priority in the orgaryzational structure of the System 

' *** 'I 

' The ^leporting Process ^ ' * ^ I 

The reporting process is the foundation of an effective accident data system foo sports It 
involves a systematic development of a scheme which instigates prompt and accurate reporting 
of accidents and/or near accidents on approphate forms by responsible agency personnel It is 
important that plamiers tormulating this process do so in close alignment w ith the mipwn of the 
agency sponsoring the sport Particular attention needs to be focused on the agenci's specific 
interest in establishing and maintaining an accident data system. These considerations are 
prerequisite tu the determination of staff commitments, responsibilities, andbudgjbt wjiich are* 
among the first things that need to be known before the reporting process can be jfunctionally 
shaped. . I 

in planning or refining the reporting process, it is important that key administrators, stalf,* 
and participants be encouraged to prov ide their ideas, suggestions or critidsms This approach, 
if done in a purposeful and sincere manner, is an excellent way to enhance theiL interest. and 
support ufthe system. Graciously heeding and publicly recognizing tlfcir contributions is a key 
influence in gaming their trust, confidence, and activ^ participation in system operations 

A dominant concern in the planning, of the repohing prcJcess, of course, should be the stated 
aims and purposes of the total accidemtfata system. "Regardless of what thes^ mat be, there are 
certain elen)ents of the reportjng process ^^'hich are essentiaL , 

Terms and Definitions. It is fundamental that terms and definitions which are applicable to the 
reporting process be determined and understood by all personnel with input responsibilities and 
leadership roles. Since final 4eterminati0ns depen*upon the purpose and object ves.of the total 
system, and the agency it servers, there are many different variation An the terms pnd definitions 
employed Examples of fundamental ones fof reporting sports accidents h^ve been identified 
and defined-by Silverwood. In his introductory comments, he perceptively pointed out that 
reporting processes are not identical for all purposes and there are differences in reporting 
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practices among high school; college, and agency programs because of the variations m 
organizational responsibilities to the participant " (71.66) Since his definitive work remains 
pertinent his terms and defimtions relating to the reporting process are quoted as follows- * 

Pqrtiapant. An individual permitted b> a school or agenc> to take part m orfe of its 

sponsored activities, . » 

I Accident, sponsor jurisdiction^ An accident that occurs on the property establisheci by the 

sponsor to serve the practice or competition of participants and 'during the period ^hat 
% participation is sponsor sanctioned. t 

Accident, nonschool jurisdiction An accident that occurs outside the jurisdiction of the 

sponsor. - ^ 

Accident, reportable A sponsor-jurisdiction accident which results in an injury to a- 
participant Customarily . a reportable accident occurs when the injiiry requires first aid or ' 
med.cal treatment Under this reporting plan, often no differentiation is made between 
"reportable" and "recordable" accidents. 

Accident, recordable A 'sponsor-junsdiction accident which results ih injury to a pilici- 
pant and deprives (or would deprive) him of rtiedically approved complete participation in 
that activity on the day following injury. (7 1:66) 
These examples illustrate the crttidfel role definitions have m formulating the reporting 

process Additional vaneties are provided to emphasize the need for clarity and specificity of a' 

definition and the guidance they canrprovide for different purposes. 

Injury "An injury is defined as one which occurred as a result of participation in an 
organized football program at the high school level, for which medical treatment was 
received, or which resulted in restriction of the boy's usual activity, for one day beyond the ' 
day of injury." (64.184) 

Reportable injury ' 'A reportable injury is one wifich requires the injured to desist from the 
activity, absent himself for a period of time and reqi^e either first aid or medical attention. 
An injury to the hand, neck or spine must be reported, regardless of how slight it appears to 
be. (69:6!) . 

Disability Injury is any injury which results in death, permanent total,> permanent, 
partial, or temporary total disability which occurred in the course of employment. (90.3) 
Non-disabling injury is any injury which requires medical treatment including first aid, 
but does not result in death, permanent impairment or temporary total durability. (90.3) 
Recordable accident is "any accident which results m a) severe pupi] mj&ry which 
causes the loss of one-half day or more of school time, or b) nonschool time, and/or c) a 
school ju.rtsdictional accident which causes»any property damage." (53:29) 

• 'School jurisdiction accidents are events which occur on school property . during school 
sponsored activities conducted off school property or to students walking to and from 
school propeny." (53:29) . • ,/ 

''Students are children, youth or adults who are officially enrolled or involved in any 
school sponsored classes or activities Included are classes or other activitie^at "any 
educational level or special programs, e g /recreation, clubs, special educatioii. headstart 

and the like." (53:29) 

Additional terminology related to the reporting process is provided in Standard Nomencla- 
ture of Athletic Injuries published by the American Medical A^sociatio/i (3) 

These terms and definitions point up the need for clarity and preciseness in terminology 
development for the reporting process. Until this is done, however, the reporting process 
canrfot produce valid and reliable data of the voli^me needed for best results. 

Reportihg Forms. In determining the appropriate reporting forms*, the content^and format 
should be carefully selected and designed ia.accord with the pjiilosophy and definitions 
established for the system Jf all sports accidents, including near-miss types, are to be reported, 
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d form for that purpose will include items Lonsiderably ditterehl than in a system which requires 
reports, for example, of onl> medicall) treated injunes In addition, form items may be needed 
to fulfill other needs such as msurance claims, legal requirertients, or athletic conference 
regulations In states where liabilit) for sports accidents exist, an item should be included on the 
form for witnesses to sign as well as an administrator. 

There is an essential bod) of basic information which is prerequisite to the summarization 
and analysis of sports accident data If additional data tor a particular purpose such as researirf^ 
or msurance is needed, other appropriate forms can be devised A basic requirement, in any 
case, IS that reporting instrumerUs be simple enough to be completed easily in a minimum 
amount of lime with an emphasis on the reduction of unnecessary paperwork (71 66) 

The base minimum of information needed on an accident report form are items which solicit 
the identification or description of what happened, to whom, when, where and why. Silver- 
wood suggests that minimum information for sports accidents be categonzed into time, 
location, age, type of injury and seventy He also lists the essential descnptive components as 
follows: ^ . * 

1) Time-place-activity identification, , 

2) Participant identification, 

3) Participant complaint, 

4) Description of the accident, ^ * ^ 

5) Mechanism of injury, and 

6) Medical 'diagnosis and disposition 

7) Nalurg and day of medical clearance for return to a conditioning program 

8) Day of medical clearance for return to complete participation. (71.66) 

It should be recognized that data from these minimum report form items^can produce only 
gross, information for use in determining and implementing corrective actions -However, if 
creative, dedicated, and competent reporters include accurate and complete information the 
resulting data, even of a gross nature, can produce general evidence of problem areas and 
accident patterns which can be used by decision makers toMirecf further inquiry or implement 
corrective actions. 

Reporting Strategies and Procedures. Assume a reporting instrument has been dev eloped for 
a system, what tl\pn? What are the imncacies which reporters should know beyond the 
instructions provided for filling out the report form? When the form iscon:ipleted, t^ whom is it 
sent"* Who is responsible for corrective decision and actions? These are only a few of the m^ny 
questions which must be answered , 

The most vital aspect of the reporting process is the acquisition of complete, accurate and 
uniform reporting Deficiencies and inaccuracies in the reporting of individual accidents can 
lead to faulty summaries and erroneous conclusions. The j»olution to this problem Iiesprimanly 
in the education the reporters receive about the mechanics and standards of accurate reporting. 

The communication process tor routing a completed report form needs to be established and ^ 
included with the instructions for use of the form. Emphasis should be on prompt reporting of " • 
emergency situations involving-serious injury, routine accident occurrences, arid potential 
hazards. For this to be done efficiently , communication directions should specify the means by, 
which the message ks to be delivered and to whom it is to besielivered. Examples of recipients 
are the coordinator designee for ]he sports accident data system', the general coordinator or 
director of the total safety program, the administrative head of the program unit in which the 
accident occurs, the agency administrator or his designee, the insurance carrier, the attending . 
physician and other appropriate personnel'as needed. 

This brief descnption of the reporting pK)cess is intended to cover the basic fundamentals. 
More detailed guidance of fechnical details can be gleaned from the systems previously 
nbed. If, the needed advancements inA^stem development are to^e expedited,^ the 



n I/^"ting process must have a continuous top priority. 



The InvestigatioiyProcess 

The purpose of sports accident investigation is to obtain the best possible information about 
causative accident factors so that appropriate countermeasures ma> be devised to prevent 
similar occurrences This process, effectivel> earned out, is a vital component of an accident 
data system It is designed to enable an indepth search for solutions to critical accident 
problems It may lead to discovery of new or unnoticed hazards svhich need corrective action. 
In addition, the scheme car> provide clues for improving other elements of system functions. 

Ideally and functionally all accidents need tO receive mvestigative attention regardless ot the 
degreeof damage orwhether or not an injury occurs. Priority of course, should be given lo the 
incidents which are most numerous, or those which involve situations or conditions with high 
risk potential This may involve '^near-miss" episodes as well as 'minor'' accidents. For"^ 
instance, should mouthguards become faulty by warping or cracking, such intormalion will 
become known through an effective reporting process whether it is a nedr-miss or injurious 
^ incident Such failures should be investigated whether or not an injury occurred. 

The scope and intensity of investigations will vary with the nature and seriousness of the 
accident or the ha^d If a sport participant sprains a Hnger, the investigation nTay not need to 
be pursued further. If a participant receives a skull fracture, the scope of the investigation may 
need to include an assessment of the injury scene, the head protection bejng worn, the skill act 
being performed, and related circumstances ki spite of the critical role accident investigations 
play m the total accident data system, the process is the most neglected of all the basic 
components of the system, 

•Routine investigations of near-miss incidents or accidents in which a non-disabling injury 
occurs can usually be done by system personnel assigned to carry out this function. Whoever it 
IS, needs to possess an investigative nature, and understand the goal and values of the 
investigation process They shouTd also have ^t least general understanding of the nature of 
sports activities, including specific ^knowledge of the human, product, and environmental 
variables which are potential sources of injury. Among these variables wiU be the rule> of the 
sport, standards for court, field, and equipment* and the contributing causation factors com- 
monly associated with sports activities. 

Effective conduct qf an investigation begins at the time each accident occurs and the^ 
investigation process should be imtiated with vigorous prqmptnes^ in all appropriate directions. 
'"-TJiemore delay involved, the greater the difficulty in obtaining all related facts, information, 
andbbj^s associated with the accident Memory rehability of the injured victim and witnesses 
•decreases rapidly as time passes Therefore, priority must begiven to an immediate appraisal of 
the accident scene, reenacting the episode, and questioning witnesses and the injured victifn. 
Questioning the victim, of cou rse, should be postponed if it interferes wjth medical treatment of 
care or if the victim has excessive pain and/or emotional reactions. Prompt investigations 
cannot be initiated or managed properly unless systematically planned in advance of actual 
need. ,^ 

^ The problem of the reliability and accura^:y what is remembi^red |?y the v5ctnn and/or' - 
witnesses^ can .be resolved if^proper iritervjcfwing strategies and techniques are followed. 
•Specialized professional training for personnel involved with this aspect of the investigation is 
highly recommended. / = 

A key strategy is to interview eaeh person privately. If done in a group, the questions asked 
and the respctive replies will tend to influence subsequent responses by others. The obvious 
gain in a private interview is that more unbiased information will be given to the investigator. 

Before asking any questions, the victim or witness should be assured that the investigation is 
being conducted to aj find out how to prevent recurrence Ad consequently lo protect the 
welfare of other participants, Sff obtain facts needed for insurance claims to be submitted. Ij 
should also be stressed that the investigator is riot to fix blame or to relieve the sponsoring 
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agency of liability for the accident. 

Another strategem is for questions to be asked of the v ittjm or witness which they are hkely 
tQ knoN\ about, not what they think To illustrate, if the que-stion is asked^ "Honv did the 
accident happen"*", the response will hkely be a variety of opinions which will be more or less 
incorrect A betteropening question to begin with is to inquire about what took place before and 
up to the accident event 

A prescribed plan or tec^inique of the best way to obtain all the needed informaftion for an 
investigation cannot be recommended The causative factors, tangible and intangible, which 
evolve a^ one probes deeper and deeper for ihi^Truth , are loo vaned for different sports. A prime 
requisite throughout the investigation is to keep an open mind, eliminate personal bias, and 
maintain an inquisitive approach with a focus on determining basic coninbuling caqsation 
factors - 

The facts collected from an investigation will provide evidence of the "what'* and "how*' 
aspects of the accident Determining the "why" will depend upon an analysis of the facjs. 
Every accident has features which include a number of possible contributing causes. These can 
be divided into those which inviilve personal protective eijuipment, environmental elements, 
and the behavioral actions associated with the sport activjty In the analysis exercise, each of 
these areas shou Id receive open-minded, inquiring attention ofi^e investigator(s). To come to a 
jconclusion that the accident was fortuitous — "just one of those accidents which couldn*t be 
prevented" — is less than superficial To limit the analysis to merely personal negligence is 
another valueless conclusion. When negligence is involved there is an underlying reason. 

Every near-miss or real accident has underlying causation features which have been previ- 
ously identified as the triad of participants, products and environmental elements If the nature 
of the sport^^^tlvlty is potentially hazardous , particular attention will need to be given to 
arrangements ami^onditiuns^to assure that hazard potential is reduced to^i minimum. If the 
hazardous nature^ orri>e sports activity is not so pronounced, the need for caution and concern 
wiir no^ be as great, f ^ 

Theifindingi*. and ile commendations resulting from an accident ifiveistigatioo should pur** 
posely be discussed/ with decision-making^ersonnel in the agency and leaders of the accident 
data system Prompt impl^inetitation of corrective measures depend primarily upon how well 
this i^' done 

An accident inv^gation should culminate in corrective actions aimed at preventing recur 
rence All too oftenf the corrective measures recommended and decided upon are not im- 
plemented The main reason for lack of implementation js the failure to establish controls which 
insure that compliance v^ll b?^checked and monitored. 

It IS the responsibility of agency administration to establish the necessary controls which 
insure that corrective measures are initiated One way is to have the system coordmator 
follow up on all accident investigations, with priority given to those which involve disabling 
type injuries Another way is to ask the responsible department or division chief to report in 
writing concerning the implementation stages and results of all corrective actions. A third way 
is to request an oral report from the person responsible for the sport action area in which the 
accident occurred Additional follow up techniques could include aj personal inspections, b) 
personal observations, c) assigning, a specific person to check and report, and d) check on 
corrective action during a safeiy committee meeting 

The Data Summarization Process 

The process inv olved in summanzing sports accident data js relatively easy when planned for 
in a systematic manner Thq focus should be upon format which allows pertinent tabulatiojis of 
raw data and summanzation of total figures. 



Objectives. The formulation of objectives for the summan^ation priKcss should be liased on 
the purpose and objectives established for the accident data s> stem. The basic points to^onside-r 
are: > ^ 

1 ) Determine what accident data are most nee3ed or desired b> the sponsoring agen\> . (53,13) 

' Questions.lo guide deliberations are. To what extent does age, weight, sex, etc. influence 
accident e^q^enence'^ What is the frequenc> and seventy ot injunes for each sport activit>? 
What IS the accident expenence for each department, division, school, etc. What locations 
account for the most accidents " What environmental or equipment factors are involved in the 
accidents'^ Whafsituations and behaviors arercontnbuling to the accidents? What do patterns 
and trends of accident experience indicate? What is the cost of accidents to the agency, 
insurance company',' and participants'^ 

2) Decide how often summanze^l data are desired (53:13) 

It is a b^sic tenet that the expediency and objectiveness'of decision-making and promptness 
of corrective action^ are in proportion to the frequency of data summaries being available for 
analyses and interpretive assessments For agencies sponsonng sports acti.v ities, unless under a 
^ * legal mandate such as professional sports, the frequency of summary repprting^i's a local 
decision The agency can maintain the autonomy of its system completely or elect to participate 
in a system developed by an athletic or sports conference to which it belongs, or one of the 
_ systems previously reviewed While there can be some advantages to localized summanesi 
there are also disadvantages If the local system leaders are highly qualified tor such a task and 
. have strong support from agency management, more detailed summaries' can be done than it a* 
uniTorm sy stem designed for use by several agencies is followed. A key disadvantage is that 
internal data summaries from a localized sy stem dev elopment are not usually comparable with 
(data from other sources Neither can the localized data contnbute to the volume of sports^ 
accident data needed to continually improve sports safety programs. (53.13) 
, ' 3) Make certain that all accident report data are in accord with the definition of a recordable 
accident before recording the information on summary charts. 
J^ecordable accidents for,junsdiction^^and non-jurisdictional accidents are to be included 
-» depending Qn the objectives established for the system. (53:13) 

Manual Summarization of Accident Data. The most feasible techniques for sorting, compil- 
ing, and summarizing accident data are machine data processing, manual operations, or^' 
combination of the two The choice will depend on report volume, available budget and 
manpower, and data processing (fapabihtres. The final determination will establish the basis for 
the type and scope V summary cham (53.13) If the manual technique is to be employed for 
tabuiating and summarizing the data, there are certain principles which should be cojisidered. 
These are: ^ ' 

1 ) The design for the summary chart or charts should be patTerned^according to the arrangement 
of the items on^the report forms. 

2) The size, sh^pe, and format of the mam chart or charts should be designed to accomodate the 
vplume of reports, number of sports activities, and number of participants involved. 

3) THfe person transferring the data from the accident report form to the summary chart should 
be thoroughly familiar wjjh reporting terminology and codes so that the information is 
interpreted' and classified accurately. ' 

4) Tally marJ^s can be effecti^vely used regardless of the volume of data When all accident 
reports have been tallied onto the summary, chart, tally marks can be ea^ converted to a 
number-and the columns totaled, when all data hav e been tallied for the period desired. (53. 13) 

The possible combinations of summary charts are numerous. If each item on a report is vdlid, 
each can be summarized. It is strategic. However, tcv select the more cntical items, such as lost 
lime, hazardous behaviors, faulty equipment, and sex. Equal attention also needs to be given to 
the summaries, which By further breakdown, are likely to produce clues for further sum^nanza- 
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lion, and so on. Accident problem areas which are known or suspected to exist'are a pnont)\ 
clue inthese decisions. . ^ * - 

Machine Processing Summarization^ of Accident Dat^. Another technique tor summarizing 
data IS b> means ot machine data processing which has the capabilities for tabulating, sorting,,^ 
, summanzing and printing out all pertinent information Thi^s computerized process permits 
accident data to be accu mulated' constantl> . deposited at a central pjacc and kept read> for rapid 
retrieval b> computer Theretneval capabilit>. of course, can serve several functions including 
the suinmarizaUon of data The mam values tor 'using the computerized data processing 
technique are* 

O'Acci dent information^, unavailable due to lack of staff time to summarize data, can easil) be 
made available with maximum output > 
^2} It allow ss> stem staff more time for managing total s> stem operations rather lhan^work*ng on 
the clerically oriented chores associated with the summarization of data 
3) The variety of wavs data can be treated for summanzatioi^purposes can be done in a fj^w 
minutes. 

A critical aspect *in establishing an effective summarization process for sports accident 
reports is for data processing and sports per^onnel to develop an initial, understanding of the 
nature of each other's work. (53 18) This sets the stage for summary and other cooperative 
efforts which are necessary for later development of the analysis stage Two points are 
emphasized which relate to this computerized technique for summarizing data. 

1) An accident report form will be needed which contains information to be coded. It will be 
easier to code if the information items are arranged in the order required for computer card 
layout.., • ^ 

2) An accident reporijng code will be needed so that eacfi item for w^ich information is desired 
• will have a code which can ba key-punch&d onto a punched card. (53. 18^ 

^rdalayK(i^mrnVizat ion purposes the data processing staff will also need to know what data 
» ^e-n'fcedtfd, how o(ten the reports are desired and what use is to be made of them. These are the 
Jsam6 decisions which have to be made for manual data progressing. 

The Data Analysis Process 

The analysis process basically involves the summarized total of raw data and the calculation 
of injury frequency and severity rates^ Frequency" is the measure of actual accidental injury 
experience by showing how oftpn injury occurs 'Seventy^ indicates the rate at which 
participation timers being lost. Figuring these rates takes into account several variables such as 
number of participants involved, the number of participant day s or hours, and the seriousness of 
injury consequences Analy sis processes are not identical for all purposes and agencies v ary in 
analysis practices because responsibilities to clientele and/or participants differ However, 
most analysis approaches follow similar patterns. 

Since certain torms and definitions are pertinent to understanding this discussion of the 
analysis process, key ones as developed by Silverwood for use in sports systems are quoted as 
follows 

1) Rate, Frequency, This is the ra|io of the number of recorded accidents to e;^posure, afid is 
expressed in terms of participation-hour units. Twenty participants practicing for two hours, 
consequently, would constitute 40 participant hours 

1) Days, Seventy These are the cUssic total lost days charged for injuries resulting in disability 
(impaired performance in that activity j Care must be given to include days in which the 
participant is still disabled following the end of that sports season, 

I) Rate Seventy , This ts the ratio of the number of seventy days to exposure, and expresses the 
result in terms of days of participation or participant-hour units. (71.66) 
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In computing injur> and seventy raTes,"it is typical to include oflrf> diwbling injuries To a 
limited extent, this method enables an agenc> to determine the efi^ectiveness with which injury 
problems among its participants are being handled and what progress is bemg made in 
^controHing sports accident experiences. Safety authorities are far from uniform agreement as to 
the value or necessity of reporting and recording nondisabling injuries. 

4) Frequent} Rate The injury frequency rate for sports accident experience can be determined 
by the following equation: (71:69) 

Numberofj-ecorded injuries f 1 .OOO'.OOO' ^ j^j^^ry Frequency' R a fe 

Exposure (number of persons ^ number of hours) 

This formula is applicable for overall injury rates for a total system, a^pfcitlc system for sports 
only, and even for special investigations. The injury per participant hour (or man-hourj 
component accounts for exposure as a rate determined in presenting more realistic portrayal 
(hours rather than days) of sports accident experience Iq adapting the equation for a special 
investigation of the particular sport of skiiijRifor example, mjury rates could be presented in 
terms of number of injuries per. thousand Dian sk^r days (msd), basing the population on the 
number of days lift tickets are issue^d. (99'3) & " 

5) S€^'^rity Rate A meaningful equation for computing seventy is one which relates lost ^jme to 
exp,Osure For example: " v 



jt^- f^umber of severity days X 1(X).(X)Q _^ _ Seventy R-ate 

^posUre (avera«^rj{j1nber of persons ^ number of sc^iool days) 

With this formula, arbitrary Amounts of absence from participation ar^ chargeable to accidents 
that result in death or permanent disability In sports, where disability i^ more significant in 
terms of participant performance capabilities, definitions need to be carefully scrutinized to 
assure that the seventy rate accurately reflects the injury situation. (71. 69) ^ 

Since the unit of exposure may need to be equally applicable to the overall situationf and to 
specific sports activities, 'hours" of participation might be sgbstituted for ''school days" in 
the preceding formula In doing so, it may be advisable to change the 100,000 index to some 
other multiple to amve at a workable formula for examining , the frequency rate. (90. 9) 
.6) A^^l^ge Lost Time Charged, Besides frequency and J>eventy rate, a third measure of 
accident expenence is the average participation days charged per disability injury. (90,9) This 
is a seldom used measure, which can reveal the senousness of injuries, on the average It may 
alsj5 reveal sports accident conditions or situations not readily apparent from a review of 
frequency or seventy rates alone. Thus,^ it has potential fo/ making possible a more complete 
evaluation injury expenence Determining the relationship between the total days charged 
and the total number of disabling injunes, the average days lost from participation may be 
calculated by either of the following formulas: 

Average days lost - Total days (of season) 

(from participation) Total disabling injunes (per se^^son) 



OR 



Average days lost 
(from participation) 



ferity ra j^ (QQ: lO) 
hrcflfcency rate ^ ' 



Even though nondisabling sports injunes are not usually included in computing frequency and 
seveffty rates, records should be kept of them and scrutinued regularly. The records should 
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show, for example, the frequency ot OLLurrente, the organi/aliondl unit in whiLh the injunes 
occurred, the l>peb of injuries and the relationships to disabling injuries Conipuiiifg the 
frequency rate for medical treatment cases can be done in the same manner as the disabling 
injury frequency rate, b> multiplying the number ot pdrticipdnt cases requiring medicaUor first 
aidj attention b> one million and diWding the product b> the participant hours ot exposure 
(90.10) 

Analytical Categorfts. It is essential that the record ot each injur) include at least one item in 
each of the tollowing categories * ' 

1 Nature of injury, i e . pnncipal physical churacieristics 

2 Part ot bod> aftected. i e . fhe part of the injured participant's body directly atfected. as 
identified by nature of injury ^ 

3 Source of injury, i e . the identitication of the object, substance, exposure, or bodily 
motion which directly projjuced the injury 

4 Accident type, i e , the event which directly resulted in injiiry 

5 Hazardous conditions, i e . the hazardous condition, circumstance, or product which 
permitted the accident type identified. 

, 6 Agency of accident. I e , the identification of the object, substance, or premises in or about 
which the hazardous condition existed 
7 Unsafe act. i.e , v lolation of commonly accepted safe procedure or practic^ which directly 
conlnbuled to the occurrence of the accident t'yp(^r4^: 16) 

Accident Analysis. After injury rates have been used tg identify the administrative unit and 
sports activity in which injuries occur most frequently^ an analysis of individual cases will 
provide the information necessary to determine needed corrective measures. A high frequency 
of injuries throughout an organizational unit or a Particular sport makes an analysis of the 
injune.s even more important. One recommendation reconsider is that the analysis of sports 
injury reports .should sttirt with the identification of the injury^tTi^^groceed sequenJially through 
the part of the body affected, sources of injury, and accident type. These elements of injury 
analysis represent the maximum amount of detail which can be derived from a typicaJ accident 
report Further analy si.sin terms of hazardous condition, agency of the accident, and unsafe acts 
should be based upon accident investigation reports (90:17) 

Data Comparison Pitfalls. At the appropnate time durmg the analysis pr^Kess, a companson 
of current frequehcy and severity rates with those of previous j^ears is helpful in di.scerning 
trends, patterns, or radical dev lations from normal accident expenence. Such compansons can 
be tncky unless uniform definitions and procedures have been used in the sjstem. Exceptional 
caution should be used in cCf^paring rates and other figures compiled by a particular agency \ 
with the slate or national average. In most cases, data from different systems are not compatible 
for companson purposes Furthemiore, because .sports statistics from national sources are of 
necessity ba^sed upon accident summanes which are derived ofte^^ from incomplete data 
collection, national rates tend to be appreciably lower than of an agency which effectively 
obtains reports on all recordable accidents. (71:69) 

In the absence of uniform definitions, valid comparisons of sports accident data from 
different sckirces is not possible and attempts to do so cannot result in trustworthy information 
When it la done and correcti v e measures are implemented based on the data it is quite possible 
that more harm than good can come from the actions taken A precisely stated accurate 
definition is not as cntical fur comparison purposes as it is for the same definition to be used as 
the. basis for statistical treatment If this condition is observed uniformly, then meaningful 
comparisons can be made. 
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, ' Interpretation and Presentation of Sports Accident Data, It has been emphasized through- 
^ui this chapter that for accident daja tcbe v^id and reliable, it must, among other require- 
ments, be collected and treated m a uniform manner A critical aspect of accomplishing this 
goal IS careful and legitimate mterpretation and presentation of ^dai^i resulting from the 
summarization and anal>tical stages While basic interpretive guidelines can be provided.b> 
precisely stated defimtions, obiectneS, and policies, there are alwa>s interpretive decisions to 
he made which fall oijtside iiie realm of these factors Final judgment ol exceptions must be 
made by local s>sicm decision makers, and applied unitorml> on a continuous basis as 
appropriate through'out the total system 
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Chapter 6 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EFFECTIVE SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT FOR SPORTS 



^ The dev^clog[|Tife'nl and impl^nienlalion of an efteLlive atLidenl data s>siem for sports is 
signifiLanl fop man\ reasons One of the more iniportanl benefits accrues to the a^enc) which 
sponsors the sport B> such snonsorship. the agenc> management indicates its interest and 
concern for the safety. heaLfn. and social welfare of those activel) involved in the sports 
profrani which itisponspfi Such dlYorts ha.ve,a positAe influence upon the morale and 
performance of personnel within the agenc> The "caring" atmosphere this creates can be a 
signiHcant factor in motivatm^ participating personnel 4^ contribute to the prevention and 
control of sports accidents. Outcomes from these influences can increase the etficiency of the 
accident data system, which can result in substantial economic savings for the sponsoring 
agenc) The information and insight which can be obtained through an effective s>stem will 
also significant!) contrjbute to the, improvement of the agenc> 's operation as a whole and the 
sports safely program in particular 

Another significantj^aspect of an effective s>stem is its value to the personnel assigned the 
responsibility for the system's organization and adij^nistration. It provides them with the 
needed ev idence to direct the system operation^, improve its functions, and design immediate 
and long ra^jge plans for improv ingjts effectiveness Data from the^ystem may also be used to 
protect them from adv erse public criticisms an^l legal entanglements. Most of all , the outcomes 
from an effective system can increase their confidence m the decision-making process and 
enhance their pnde in the worthwhileness of their work. ^ 

Similar advantages are gained by the workers actively involved in the system operations 
Howe\er, they alsO benefit by gaming an increased awareness ot their personal role and 
conlnbulions in preventing and controHing acxidents in the sports activ ities for which they are 
responsible They also, especially through reporting experiences, gam additional knowledge 
and expertise of the many intricacies of the sport involved and the physical, mental and 
emotional capabilities of the participants^whom they supervise or teach 

Others for whom an effective system is significant are the parents or guardians of partici- 
pants Their primary interest in the system doubtless would be th^ preventive aspects which 
^ could eliminaljejthe/'unreaSt>nable^' risks involved in the sports activity in which their family 
^lembers participate However, when an injury does occur, parents or guardians are also 
benefited by the outcomes ot a system which minimizes the severity of damage and extent of 
recovery A culmmating benefit to parents and family of the advantages mentioned are the » 
eliminatiofl or reduction of mental and emotional suffering and the financial burden associated ^ 
with accident experiences . - ^ <? 

The participants, of course, are the persbns most directly involved with the benefits of an 
accident data system A majonty of them are not keenly aware of the injury nsks involved. 
They lack precise knowledge of the critical safety hazards in performing sports activ ities They 
lend lo believe that an accident can't.happenjo tflbm. They make a gross assumption that their 
sponsoring agency and its supervisory or instructional personnel will automatically assure that 
^all hazards are eliminated or reasonably controlled Th^y deserve the best protection possible. 
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